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A “Trackside” 


Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you — somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carryin) People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 
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3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 
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4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 
a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 
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Your Railroads 
‘N Report for 1948 


three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 
locomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 





5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 
are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
century ago—when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 26—Mar. 2—National Association 
of Secondary Principals, Chicago 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2—AASA, St. Louis 

Apr. 8—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Apr. 16—Wis. Council for Social 
Studies, Madison 

Apr. 21-22—Wis. Adm. and Sch. Bds., 
Milwaukee 


Apr. 28-29—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Green Bay 
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pretty stiff exams, too 


Not only the steel we use must pass a rigid test... 


We have a “‘board of examiners”’ which tests the 
merits of all the operations of our company. 


That “board” consists of our employes, our cus- 
tomers, and our stockholders—the three groups 
which have a primary interest in our business. 


We believe it is to the benefit of the entire social 
order that we operate our company in the best in- 
terests of these three groups. And they give us some 
pretty tough quizzes from time to time. 


We believe our customers deserve the very best 
product we can manufacture at the lowest possible 
price. Our employes are entitled to steady employ- 
ment, good working conditions, and the highest 
possible income consistent with the economics of 
the business. Our stockholders should have a reason- 
able return on the capital they invest in our busi- 
ness. Our constant purpose is to maintain a fair 
balance between these’ three groups. 


In every college community in the country, one 
or more of these groups is represented. How well do 
our principles work out in practice? 


TAKE EMPLOYES. In the last six years, the number 
of IH employes has increased from 60,000 to 90,000 
—an increase of 30,000 jobs. In the same period, 
the average straight time hourly earnings of our 
factory employes have increased 92.6%. 


TAKE CUSTOMERS. Last year we produced more 
goods and services than ever before. Customers 
benefited from the fact that our margin of profit on 
sales was one-third less than in 1941. 


TAKE STOCKHOLDERS. They have had fair return 
on the savings they have invested in our Company. 
Dividends on common stock last year are equiva- 
lent to 5% on the book value, as compared with 4% 
in 1941. 


TAKE THE COMPANY. Last year we had profits, 
after taxes, of 514 cents from each dollar of sales. 
We believe most people regard this as a reasonable 
rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing ability to earn a rea- 
sonable profit that has made it possible for Inter- 
national Harvester in the past year to serve more 
people—customers, employes, and stockholders— 
in greater measure than ever before. Profits mean 
progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue this record with 
each succeeding year in the future. 





This 1,000,000-volt X-ray machine in Harvester’s Manufacturing 
Research Department “looks through’ 5% inches of steel to exam- 
ine the structure of fabricated parts. To protect operators and others 
from secondary radiation from its powerful tube, the machine is 
housed in a room with concrete walls 18 inches thick. Control is 


from a panél outside the room. 
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American Teachers 


i. and the... 


American Congress 


= OW soon will the Federal 
Aid to Education Bill 
come up in the 81st Congress?” 
“What will be the decision of the 
House of Representatives on it?’ 
—a decision that seems more in 
doubt than that of the Senate, 
since the Senate already voted for 
the predecessor Bill, S. 472 in the 
80th Congress, while the House 
refused to act on that Bill? 

These are questions with which 
American teachers, school princi- 
pals and superintendents are 
deeply concerned, which engage 
the attention of all thinking 
American parents and which in 
turn are high on the agenda for 
consideration by members of 
Congress. 

If the debate on the Federal 
Aid to Education Bill during the 
80th Congress served no other 
purpose, it did bring into the 
sharp focus of national attention 
the whole matter of the crucial 
relationship between our na- 
tional government and those who 
mold the nation’s youth in Ameri- 
can class rooms. 


Problem of Under-Payments 
During my ten years in the 
Senate, I have seen the problems 
of American education change 
dynamically with changing times, 
but the problem of a compara- 
tively very low schedule of com- 
pensation for teachers has re- 
mained. American education has 
experienced the G. I. floodtide of 
students ; it has experienced class- 
rooms crowded with youngsters 
born during the war years and it 
has experienced other changes, 
but always there has remained 
this one fact: The American 
teacher has been paid a dispro- 
portionately low salary in rela- 
tion to the compensation in vir- 
tually any other profession, and 
for that matter, any other sig- 
nificant job when one considers 
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the years of patient and costly 
study as well as other prepara- 
tion for the career of pedagogy 
which a teacher must undergo. 

The debate on the Federal Aid 
to Education Bill did, however, 
bring home to the United States 
Senate the fact that the teacher 
as one element of the white col- 
lar class was, by and large, still 
a forgotten man and woman, 
although some important im- 
provements had been made in his 
or her living standards. The de- 
bate showed, too, how crucial was 
this aid legislation, considering 
such facts as the United States 
Census estimate which showed 
that in 1945 more than 4,000,000 
children between the ages of 5 
and 17, inclusive, attended no 
school whatsoever. 


Neglect of Education 

Teachers who are my readers 
are more than familiar with the 
sorry tale of under-education in 
our supposedly well-educated 
population. They are familiar 
with the fact that in World War 
II 8% of the young men exam- 
ined by Selective Service were 
rejected for educational deficien- 
cies. Teachers know that between 
the years of 1941 and 1945, some 
350,000 qualified teachers left 
their life work, many never to re- 
turn, particularly because of the 








low pay which they received and 
too, because of lack of public ap- 
preciation of the staggering bur- 
den on teachers. 1946-47 esti- 
mates indicated that around 54% 
of the teachers in public schools 
were paid less than $2000 for the 
year, and 16% were promised sal- 
aries of less than $1200. So seri- 
ous had the situation become, that 
in 1946-47 only 67% of teacher 
college enrollments were actually 
in teachers’ preparatory courses, 
as compared to 90% taking 
courses leading to employment in 
teaching in 1944. 

These are some of the facts 
which I personally bore in mind 
when the vote came up on the 
Federal Aid to Education Bill. 
To be sure, I recognized how 
strained the Federal budget is at 
the present time, the vastness of 
our defense and foreign commit- 
ments. Yet it was very obvious 
that if America is to be adequate 
to her responsibilities in these 
technological times, she cannot 
afford the terribly high rate of 
illiteracy and under-education in 
her youth, nor can she afford to 
ignore and neglect her teachers, 
to permit overcrowded class- 
rooms, completely obsolete text- 
books, supplies and equipment 
and other alarming conditions. 
Acting upon that basis, I cast my 
vote for Federal Aid to Educa- 











In spite of enormous expenses for national defense, 
foreign commitments, and essential public services, 
the Federal Government must aid the States to sup- 
port an adequate educational program for all. It can 
be done without the Federal control of education. 
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tion. This Bill, S. 472, would 
have, as you know, assured for 
Wisconsin an allotment of around 
$3,300,000. It is estimated that 
Wisconsin would have received 





...an important job... to strengthen 
the foundations of freedom and liberty. 


an allotment per child, age 5 to 
17 years, of $5 apiece, whereas 
in Mississippi, where the need is 
much greater, the allotment would 
be as high as $28.50 per child. 


Opposition to Legislation 


There have been and will un- 
doubtedly be many sincere- 
minded and expert folks and or- 
ganizations arrayed against fu- 
ture Federal aid legislation. Many 
of these folks fear federal regt- 
mentation of education—some- 
thing which I’m sure I don’t want 
and which my readers don’t want. 
We feel, however, that by care- 
fully drawn aid legislation, we 
can prevent Uncle Sam from un- 
duly interfering with state and 
local jurisdiction in the education 
field, while affording needed help. 


Proponents of this legislation 
know, too, that passage of the 
Federal Aid to Education Bill 
will not, of course, relieve the 
State and localities of doing their 
utmost independently and cooper- 
tively for improvement of educa- 
tion. Teachers know from their 
study of social sciences that, too 
often, when the Federal Govern- 
ment shows an interest in a par- 
ticular field, state governments 
and localities take this Federal 
interest as an excuse for showing 


less and less interest themselves. * 


To be sure, the States and locali- 
ties may match funds in accord- 
ance with federal legislation, but 
unless with that matching of 
funds, the states and localities 
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... making our educational process 


demonstrate an increasing atten- 
tion and constant desire for im- 
provement in educational admin- 
istration, then the major purpose 
of federal action will not have 
been achieved. We all recognize 
the heavy financial burdens upon 
our states and localities, but we 
recognize too, that the nation’s 
youth is the nation’s hope, the 
nation’s future, the nation’s re- 
sponsibility. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the 81st Congress will take 
prompt action on this Federal 
Aid to Education Bill. Only by 
giving this legislation high prior- 
ity can we begin to meet the long- 
present challenge to American 
education. 


The new Congress, too, should 
give prompt and careful atten- 
tion to other legislative fields in 
which teachers are deeply inter- 
ested such as the oft-proposed 
legislation to exempt the first 
$1440 of teacher’s retirement 
pensions from taxation plus a 
long list of other bills with which 
educators are concerned. 


Letters on Legislation 

I am glad to say that many let- 
ters come to me from the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, from 
Wisconsin teachers, from mem- 
bers of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and others deeply interested 
in educational problems, as 
affected by legislation. Although 
it is not always possible for me 


to answer this correspondence in. 


as great detail as I would like, | 
try to promptly and carefully 
read, answer, and act upon each 
letter and telegram that comes in 
and then, later on, to review the 
communications’ contents at the 
appropriate time when, for ex- 
ample, a particular Bill actually 
comes up for a floor vote. 

This then, is the first major 
front on‘which Congress has re- 
lationship with American teach- 
ers—the actual legislative front. 

There is a second front, and 
that is through formal visits of 
legislators with teachers and with 
pupils in Washington and back 
home. In the last few months, we 
in the Wisconsin delegation in 
Congress have been glad to see 
several groups visiting from Wis- 
consin schools and colleges. Vari- 
ous enterprising teachers conduct 
their students to Washington to 
see, at first hand, their nation’s 
legislators in action. This is a 
part of the same wonderful (but, 
we recognize, oftentimes difficult 
process) which sends Wisconsin 
pupils and teachers to Madison 
and to other important locations 
in our state for study at first 
hand. 

If any educator who reads 
these words is thinking of bring- 
ing a school group to Washing- 
ton, I hope he or she will write 
me so that I can cooperate with 
the Washington Board of Trade 
and other public and private offi- 
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cials in helping to make arrange- 
ments for their visit. 


Supplying Literature 


There is a third front on which 
Congress has relationship with 
the teacher, and that is through 
the supplying of numerous infor- 
mational materials and literature. 
Although a Congressional staff is 
necessarily limited, and the num- 
ber of items that can be obtained 
on a complimentary basis is also 
restricted, we do try to send out 
to Wisconsin’s teachers and 
schools interesting booklets, cop- 
ies of bills, Congressional Record 
copies, debating materials, and 
other items which they can find 
helpful in their work, particu- 
larly in Social Science classes. 


We want and need your re- 
quests, your suggestions, your 
candid comments and construc- 
tive criticisms. 


Our Mutual Work 


Congress and American teach- 
ers are, of course, engaged in the 
same vital work, that of main- 
taining and building this Repub- 
lic. Certainly, there is no more 
important job in the world today 
than perpetuating “the last best 
hope of earth” by strengthening 
the foundations of freedom and 
liberty. 


You and I are indeed engaged 
in the same patriotic job, and I 
hope that we will cooperate to- 
gether toward it. I, like all my 
family, am a product of Wiscon- 
sin’s educational system. We are 
proud of the wonderful educa- 
tional advances that Wisconsin 
has made, pioneering in paths 
that have been followed by many 
other state educational systems 
throughout the nation. You and 
I know that Wisconsin educators 
will ever be on the march for self- 
improvement of our Badger sys- 
tem. We are, after all, always 
confronted with the challenge of 
making our educational process 
even more adequate to the chang- 
ing needs of America in the 
atomic age. 


With courage, with confidence, 
with understanding, we can be 
adequate to that challenge and to 
the even greater challenge of 
maintaining this blessed Republic. 
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Let’s Go Easy 
On These Contests... 


HE value of interscholastic 

activities on a contest basis 
has long been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. Much has 
been said pro and con as to the 
value of such competition to the 
individual student. Personally, I 
see so much weight on the side of 
the opposition, so that when an 
article appeared in a recent issue 
of the Journal of Education advo- 
cating a statewide contest on the 
junior high level in the area of 
forensics, it seemed that someone 
ought to take up the -cudgel once 
more. 

Interscholastic competition 
among high school students in a 
variety of activities is generally 
accepted in Wisconsin, even to 
state contests. Several states, 
however, have demonstrated by 
their actions that commonly ac- 
cepted contest activities can be 
conducted on a local level with 
acceptable results. Despite the 
fact that we are generally forced 
to accept interscholastic contests 
at the high school level certainly 
is no reason for advocating such 
competition at the junior high 
level. 


Local Forensics 

Forensics for junior high stu- 
dents is nothing new in the Little 
Ten Conference, of which Hori- 
con is a member. In fact certain 
phases of it are older than the 
program sponsored by certain 
junior high schools of North Cen- 
tral Wisconsin. I highly favor 
junior high forensics, but not 
necessarily beyond the local situ- 
ation. 

It seems that interscholastic 
competition narrows down the 
number of participants to a tal- 
ented few who keep winning year 
after year. Since these people 
may re-appear as winners for a 
period of as many as six years 
(assuming they follow on through 
senior high school), many non- 
winners could easily be discour- 
aged. Such a condition will de- 
feat the program, and anyone 
who maintains that this doesn’t 
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happen is merely “kidding” him- 
self, 

Coaches, too, may become so 
contest minded that they will nat- 
urally concentrate on the likely 
prospects and pass lightly over 
the average and poorer students 
who, after all, still represent the 
majority group. This is unfair to 
say the least. After all the aim 
of any forensics program should 
be to bring good training in 
speech skills and a lasting inter- 
est to as many people as possible. 
The question arises, how can a 
coach do this if he is confronted 
with frequent contests, running 
up as far as the state level? 


Emotional Tension 


Few will doubt that contestants 
are under considerable emotional 
strain during contest situations. 
Just how injurious this may be 
to the health of a junior high stu- 
dent, I am not in a position to 
ascertain with any degree of ac- 
curacy. This emotional tension, 
however, even though a state 
championship is at stake, is gen- 
erally recognized as being harm- 
ful. Proof lies in those areas 
where contests of such a nature 
are being held. Both coaches and 
contestants have been known to 
exhibit unsportsmanlike conduct 
and snappy tempers during such 
times. What more can we expect 
from individuals who have been 
emotionally tensed so often? How 
much worse would it be with jun- 
ior high age people? 

Another difficult to refute fact 
is that contests are of such a na- 
ture that school work and activ- 
ity are interrupted. Each time 
such an event is scheduled a 
teacher or teachers must be ab- 
sent, along with a number of stu- 
dents, for a period of a day at 
least. The interruption is felt by 

(Turn to page 23) 
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JOHN CALLAHAN’S 
Retirement.... 


HEN John Callahan leaves 

his office in July he com- 
pletes 28 years as State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Add three 
years as State Director of Voca- 
tional Education and he presents 
a 31 year record in state school 
administration. No elective state 
official has had comparable serv- 
ice. His grand total of educational 
experience is 64 years. 


John Callahan’s superintend- 
ency is characterized by promo- 
tion of equal educational oppor- 
tunity. His distinctive leadership, 
his fearless advocacy of things he 
considered right, will stand out 
sharply in the annals of the state. 
To numerous boards and regen- 
cies he brought courageous and 
sane counsel at critical moments. 
His uncanny way of placing mat- 
ters in their proper perspective 
clarified issues on many occa- 
sions. Those who know him re- 
gard him as more than an indi- 
vidual. He is an institution in 
himself, a symbol without dupli- 
cation. As he removes himself 
from the active scene there will 
be reflection upon how a man can 
build up and hold public esteem 
and popularity term after term. 
What was there about the quiet, 
soft spoken man to engender uni- 
versal respect? Why did people 
in all walks of life seek his ad- 
vice? What was his undeniable 
hold on the public? 


Combination of Qualities 

Every man has his own vehi- 
cles to success. Those who aspire 
to leadership may well note the 
rare combination of qualities ex- 
ercised by Mr. Callahan. He got 
things done by knowing how to 
get along with people. The vest- 
ments of authority affected him 
not one iota. There was none of 
the irritating officiousness which 
too often insulates the public 
servant from reality. He never 
threw his weight around, and was 
ever ready to listen, to take ad- 
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vice, or change his views in face 
of the facts. People felt at ease 
with him for he was calm and 
friendly. Abhorring bluster or 
sham, people found him a genu- 
ine personality. His open door be- 
spoke the easy approach. The 
teacher, the school board member 
felt comfortable in his presence. 
Not all got what they wanted but 
felt they had a hearing and were 
dealt with fairly. 


A state superintendent’s rou- 
tine disposal of problems is a 

















heavy chore. In dealing with per- 
sonalities or matters of state the 
chief exhibited unusual patience 
and forgiveness. At times his 
forbearance seemed to extend be- 
yond the reasonable. But, those 
who took advantage of his gra- 
ciousness were in for a_ jolt. 
Readily responsive to liberal in- 
terpretations of the statutes or an 
appeal for simple justice, he 
would not stand for bluffs or 
threats. Some high state officials 
discovered that. He reserved his 
Sunday punch for big issues and 
big moments. 


Legislators and governors re- 
spected the superintendent whose 
legislative ability first captured 
the attention of school folks while 
serving as legislative chairman 


for the state teachers association. 
With lawmakers as with others 
he was honest and unequivocative 
in promoting his programs. There 
was no air of self-righteousness 
or perfectionism. He did not talk 
down. His life has demonstrated 
the power of modesty. 


Fundamental Philosophy 

Mr. Callahan did not operate in 
hit-or-miss fashion. A fundamen- 
tal philosophy underscored his be- 
ing and his decisions were largely 
translations of basic beliefs ac- 
quired by long experience in the 
workaday world. Fortified with 
sound principles he proceeded 
with confidence, thus sparing 
himself the confusion of uncer- 
tainty and the agony of indeci- 
sion. The writer ventures the 
thought that John Callahan is an 
octogenarian because he did not 
dissipate his vitality by fretting, 
fussing, quibbling, doubting, or 
fearing. 

Those who had the singular 
privilege of calling him “Boss” 
know he was not a driver. His 
orders and rules were few, it be- 
ing his preference that subordi- 
nates work out their own solu- 
tions and develop self-reliance. 
In this way every staff member 
was put to the test. He had no 
encouragement for the impetuous 
one who would transform the 
world overnight. ‘‘Let’s leave 
something for the next fellow,” 
he used to say. 


Things won’t be the same 
around the Capitol without John 
Callahan. He deserves now to 
take it easy after three score 
years in education. It is our hope 
that he will do one more thing,— 
write up or record some of the 
highlights of his experiences, the 
schools of years ago, his inside 
story of Wisconsin education, in 
short, the limitless facts he has 
and which only he can tell.— 
O. H. PLENZKE. 


February, 1949 
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The Community 
As Home Base 


ARGARET CHENOWETH 

never did see much sense 
in having her pupils “write a let- 
ter on good foods, then study the 
life of an elephant, and then visit 
the fire station. There’s no tie-in 
there—everything’s isolated.” 

She never taught that way. 
And when she came to Janesville 
in 1933 as elementary supervisor, 
she began a quiet campaign to 
win teachers to the idea that the 
curriculum should be dove-tailed 
from hour to hour, day to day, 
year to year. 

Today Miss Chenoweth can 
buzz from classroom to classroom 
in any of Janesville’s five modern 
elementary schools which, with 
the exception of four rooms, have 
been built since 1929 and trace 
the thread of learnings from kin- 
dergarten to seventh grade. 


Inside Story 

: Seventh graders in one Janes- 
ville school were getting the in- 
side story on their city. Embla- 
zoned across their bulletin board 
in paper cut-out letters that no 
one could overlook was the year’s 
problem: “Is Janesville a good 
community in which to make 
your home?” Splashed over the 
board were pictures and articles 
which summed up what the stu- 
dents expected of their commu- 
nity, the yardstick against which 
Janesville was measured. 

All year the youngsters had 
been studying Janesville’s indus- 
tries, utilities, government, enter- 
tainment, culture. They had in- 
terviewed the city manager, vis- 
ited police and fire departments, 
talked with professional men, and 
visited such industries as the local 
Chevrolet plant, Parker Pen Com- 
pany, woolen mills. 

They had even made individual 
budgets to see if the jobs they 
were considering could support 
them in the manner they wished. 
Budgeting had prompted some 
meal planning, and meal planning 
was spliced to a discussion of 
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manners. Scrutiny of Janesville 
industries had inspired a study of 
raw materials and a room-encir- 
cling display, from crude rubber 
to modern plastics. 


Inter-laced Learning 


“One thing leads to another,” 
the seventh grade teacher had 
said. She might have added that 
Janesville’s whole curriculum is 
the result of one thing leading to 
another. But from having planned 
with her co-teachers, she knew 
that her seventh graders’ study 
of their community was the 
climax of preceding years of 
inter-laced learning which began 
with kindergartners’ investiga- 
tion and care of their immediate 
surroundings. 


Downstairs in one kindergar- 
ten, diminutive five-year-olds 


How Others Live 


Fourth graders had broadened 
out to a study of how other peo- 
ple live, starting with their own 
ancestors and the reasons they 
left their mother countries. Fifth 
graders picked up there to probe 
whether their forbears had chosen 
wisely when they settled in Wis- 





One thing leads to another. 


consin’s dairyland. Carrying 
along the thread were the sixth 
graders in their study of how we 
can get along with other people, 
“from the fellow across the aisle 
to the fellow across the sea.” 
Back home again but on a more 
advanced level than the primary 
students were the seventh grad- 
ers, sizing up their community. 
“Planning,” says Miss Cheno- 
weth. “That’s how we do it.” 





— emnumtenmenndinn 





The pupil’s world is the community in which he 
lives. In the Janesville Public Schools the curri- 
culum is so planned and coordinated to study the 
community and then,gradually extend the horizons. 











were watching tiny. 17-day-old 
rabbits grow up. In another, they 
were discussing who had shirked 
their assigned duties to make for 
an unusually disorderly play- 
room. 

First graders were delving into 
close-at-hand home and family 
relations. After having studied 
in second grade the community as 
it is now, third graders had been 
busy talking to old residents and 
visiting landmarks to find out all 
about Janesville’s earliest settlers. 
“What can we learn about the 
past from what we find in the 
present?” was their general 
problem. 





Each week Janesville teachers 
meet. It’s a casual group that con- 
gregates to talk about “basic 
problems,” to try to figure out 
how one term’s work can logically 
lead into the next, to determine 
how instruction can be more in- 
dividualized. 


“In our meetings we decide on 
the big problems for the year. 
How a teacher carries these out 
is entirely up to her, for she 
knows best the needs of her chil- 
dren. But no more do they teach 
as if their particular grade were 
the only grade, air-tight and un- 
touched by the learnings in the 
other grades or events outside the 
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classroom,” Miss Chenoweth ex- 
plained. 


Three R’s Are Important 

“The three R’s haven’t been 
pidgeon-holed,’’ she added. 
“Teachers spend about half of 
each day on skills, but we don’t 








... they were busy writing letters... 


tell them, ‘Now you must have 30 
minutes of spelling and 50 min- 
utes of arithmetic.’ Practice in 
the basics comes naturally in the 
course of working on the prob- 
lems.” 

Teachers have worked with en- 
thusiasm they admil they never 
had before. No chance for stereo- 
typed lessons here. Said one 
teacher, “I can think of dozens of 
ways to develop this problem... 
maybe next year...” 


Each According to Ability 


A “special class” was concen- 
trating on “In what ways may 
we enjoy seasonal recreation?” 
They had chanced on some infor- 
mation on an old circus company 
that had originated in Janesville 
during the late 1870’s. That 
started the ball rolling—rolling 
history, geography, reading, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic into one 
lively, timely study. 

Their bulletin board looked like 
a big circus tent with its bright 
red and white striped paper can- 
opy draped across the top. Pic- 
tures of Ringling circus animals 
surrounded a world map on which 
crayoned portions located their 
origins. Current events clippings 


included a recent. item on the 
ODT’s permitting a circus train 
to go on the road during the coal 
shortage. 

Another map traced the world 
touring of Ringling Brothers’ 
Circus. Children found arith- 
metic had international signifi- 
cance when they began comput- 
ing the distances the circus trav- 
elled. A circus organization had 
challenged these youngsters to 
write a history of the old Janes- 
ville circus and submit it to them. 
Thrilled at the thought of becom- 
ing authors, they were busy writ- 
ing letters to old timers, sifting 
through the notes and clippings 
interested people had sent them. 

During free art periods, young- 
sters painted and crayoned gay 
pictures of circus trains, clowns, 
and caged animals, so authentic 
you could almost smell the saw- 
dust, feel the sticky candy-cotton. 

Their teacher said they read 
every word they could find on cir- 
cuses and the countries the ani- 
mals came from. “Even the slow- 
est youngsters are making great 
strides in reading because they’re 
reading about something they’re 
intensely interested in,” she said. 
At the same time they were study- 
ing the effects of climate on ani- 
mals and on man, what necessi- 
ties of life man gets from animals. 


Starting with the Community 


Another teacher said, “We 
always start with the Janesville 


community where the youngsters 
feel ‘at home’ and work out from 
there.” The working out has im- 
pressed students with how much 
alike people are in spite of their 
latitude and longitude—“We all 
need food, air, sunshine, clothing, 
sleep, water, and shelter to live,” 
one boy volunteered. “It’s amaz- 
ing what they can talk about— 
they’re interested in things all 
over the world,” the teacher re- 
marked. 


That was evident again in a 
sixth grade classroom where an 
international atmosphere pre- 
vailed, via clippings and pictures 
on their bulletin board. Students 
had been trying to figure out how 
to live peaceably with others. Re- 
ported their teacher, “We were 
going to leave Europe now, but 
then the Russian situation seemed 
to take a serious turn, and they 
wanted to stay.” It was apparent 
that Janesville teachers take ad- 
vantage of current issues to make 
their planned curriculum an ever- 
growing adventure instead of a 
pre-frozen conglomerate of expe- 
riences. 


Miss Chenoweth supplied 
another clue to the elasticity of 
the program. “Students are in on 
the planning, too,” she” said. A 
seventh grade girl remarked spon- 
taneously at that point, ‘““‘Teacher 
didn’t just give us this outline; 
we all worked it out together.” 
She pointed to the blackboard 








Studying Janesville’s industries is a common procedure for classes. 
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where underneath their main 
problem were written the minor 
topics, such as, “Does Janesville 
have means of self-improvement 

'. How has our government 
affected our community?” Miss 
Chenoweth inserts, “Their goals 
are always before them; they 
know why they are studying.” 

Third graders, learning about 
the past, knew why, and couldn’t 
stop talking about it. Pointing 
to a map of the area, they traced 
out the changes the glacier had 
made in Rock River, the changes 
man had made by building parks. 
They chattered about their visit 
to the cabin of Mrs. St. John, 
Janesville’s first woman settler. 
Then there was the trip to the 
home and school of native daugh- 
ter Frances Willard. And Chief 
Blackhawk was still around— 
hadn’t you seen the Blackhawk 
Garage, the Blackhawk Feed- 
store? 


Around Thanksgiving they had 
pretended they were early set- 
tlers. They themselves prepared 
a dinner that smacked of “olden 
times”: Turkey, succotash, pump- 
kin pie, corn meal mush, maple 
sugar candy. Then they played 
the games their great, great- 
grandfathers had found so much 
fun, like crack-the-whip and 
squirrel-in-a-tree. They chorused 
the old folk songs“ Pop Goes the 
Weasel” and “Jimmy Crack 
Corn.” They had reduced an old- 
fashioned quilting bee to the mak- 
ing of quilted hot dish holders to 
give Mother at Christmas. Some 
had made soap, and other candles 
with -Frances Willard’s own 
candle molds. 

Janesville’s curriculum plan- 
ning around “problems” has 
meant a new approach to read- 
ing. The teachers don’t give all 
the youngsters standardized read- 
ers, since every child reads ac- 
cording to his maturity. The 
problem method has made the in- 
dividualization much easier since 
every child is going about his own 
research tasks. 

No child is pushed into reading 
before he is ready and every 
classroom has at least three read- 
ing groups. A variety of readers 
takes care of individual needs. 
They introduce new words at dif- 
ferent rates and some have more 
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word-building helps than others. 
A local oculist says he finds Janes- 
ville youngsters are having less 
trouble focusing these days. It is 
thought that it is largely because 
teachers aren’t forcing children 
to read before they are mature 
enough for it. 

Proof that the planned problem 
studies in Janesville elementary 
schools haven’t detracted from 
the skills is the record which sec- 
ond to seventh graders made on 
the recent Stanford Achievement 
Test in paragraph reading. Read- 
ing ability tended toward much 
higher developmental levels than 
normally expected. 

In all grades the width of the 
range above grade level and the 
number of the students within 
that range far exceeded the width 
of the range and the number of 
students below grade level. For 
instance, in seventh grade 22% of 
the students were three or more 
years above grade level in read- 
ing while only 1% were below 
grade level as much as three 
years. These objective measures 
indicate that the problem organi- 
zation offers ample opportunity 
to challenge each student to de- 
velop skills according to his own 
ability. Failures have steadily de- 
creased. 

“Parents always comment on 
the happy attitude of the young- 
sters,” says Miss Chenoweth. But 
she just thinks it’s perfectly nat- 
ural, when children are learning 
about the world with their com- 
munity as home base. 


The Whole Story 


The “tax pie” included in prop- 
erty tax bills in Wisconsin cities 
often is responsible for the mis- 
taken idea that almost half of the 
tax dollar goes to schools. Such 
a “pie” is developed from figures 
similar to those appearing in the 


following table: 
Fiscal 1948 


Governmental Property Tax 
Unit Dollar Division 
ae Sse ARM kh eed a 2 8¢ 
CRN eee aes 28.6 
LEE EEA ae ene 25.0 
Local schools ........._._- 45.6 
$1.00 


Thus when property taxes alone 
are considered, the impression is 
quite true. Schools do get 45.6¢ 


(state average) of the property 
tax dollar. 

However, to place school reve- 
nues in their proper perspective 
all taxes; federal, state, and local 
must be considered. Viewed to- 
tally, only 8.1¢ goes to schools. 
The table below shows the whole 
story: 


Fiscal 1948 
Governmental Total Tax 
Unit Dollar Division 

I ceca 68.9¢ 
TEI EAE ED 7.8 
I og ee 6.7 
| ee ae Lats nels See 8.5 
ae aes Sn. 8.1 

$1.00 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Minutes 


Milwaukee—December 9, 1948 

Voted to sponsor the selection 
of an outstanding school board 
member to receive an annual 
Distinguished School Board 
Membership Award in coopera- 
tion with the National School 
Service Institute. . 

NEA Director Slade presente 
a report upon NEA membership. 
He offered the recommendation 
that the best results in member- 
ship are through the interest and 
stimulation engendered by local 
leaders. 

General discussion of legisla- 
tive procedures. 

Authorized the Council on Edu- 
cation to appraise general educa- 
tional bills. 

Commended the State Commis- 
sion for the faithfulness with 
which it has carried out the du- 
ties imposed upon it by the Leg- 
islature and Governor. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


Little Progress in Politics 

“In the last 175 years man has enor- 
mously increased his knowledge of the 
physical world and his power to con- 
trol it, has almost completely changed 
his industrial organization and its 
methods of distribution, has changed 
his civilization from a rural to a pre- 
dominately urban one. 

“Yet, during that time he has 
brought about no really significant im- 
provement in his political institutions 
and very little in his socio-economic 
techniques.”"—-SENATOR J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT of Arkansas at WEA Conven- 
tion. 








Some Issues Related 
To the Retirement Law... 


INAL details of proposed re- 

tirement legislation have been 
completed. A bill covering the 
Representative Assembly ap- 
proved changes in~- connection 
with veterans experience, pen- 
alty levels, and disability correc- 
tions has been drawn and intro- 
duced. 


A great deal of legislation 
affecting schools will be submit- 
ted for legislative approval this 
year. Legislators are certainly 
going to be school conscious. As 
has always been the case in past 
sessions, we will probably find 
some publicity seekers introduc- 
ing bills providing for types of 
improvement in teacher welfare 
beyond the fondest dreams of 
most of us. We would suggest 
that teachers examine any such 
proposals with an eye to focus the 
spot light of public attention on 
the sponsor. 


Judgment of Committees 


It is quite natural, too, that 
many teachers and some groups 
of teachers may honestly disagree 
with some phases of WEA spon- 
sored legislation. Experience has 
shown, however, that WEA Com- 
mitteees in the past have used 
reasonably sound judgment in 
handling matters of legislation 
affecting teacher welfare. It has 
shown, too, that the welfare of 
the teacher is frequently jeopard- 
ized if we ask for a type of con- 
sideration which a legislator is 
apt to interpret as special privi- 
lege. We can expect to secure 
from the legislature the quality 
of legislation which the powers 
that be believe will be given rea- 
sonable public approval. A good 
thing to remember is that the suc- 
cess of our legislative program is 
directly related to the type of job 
teachers have done in public re- 
lations throughout the state. 


Retired Teachers 


Of late many people have ex- 
pressed concern over the inade- 
quacy of annuities paid to teach- 
ers retiring prior to the 1947 
amendment to the basic law. This 
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J. H. Murphy 


Chairman, WEA Retirement 
Committee 





problem has been quite thor- 
oughly studied by your Retire- 
ment Committee. We are sure 
every member of the Committee 
would like to see these people get 
some relief. Relief can be granted 
only through special legislation, 
and the best legal opinion avail- 
able indicates the solution of this 
problem would be dependent on a 
special appropriation by the leg- 
islature entirely divorced from the 
retirement system. Our system is 
a Trust Fund set-up. It has many 
advantages over ordinary pension 


plans. The Chairman of your 
WEA Retirement Committee be- 
lieves that any member of the 
Committee would support speciai 
legislation designed to relieve 
present annuitants who are finan- 
cially distressed. We do not be- 


* lieve, however, that the special 


legislation needed can be or 
should be made a part of the 
teacher retirement law. This is a 
time where calm, reflective judg- 
ment is essential. We hope that 
no teachers will be misled by high 
sounding promises of individual 
self-seekers or groups of self- 
seekers either inside or outside of 
the profession. Beware of that 
individual or group who peddles 
the philosophy that “fancy” im- 
provements in teacher welfare 
can be secured for the asking. 
Basic and lasting improvements 
in teacher welfare are the prod- 
ucts of careful planning and hard 
work. 





Education Committees in the 1949 Legislature 


Senate Committee on Education 
and Public Welfare 


Robert P. Robinson, Chairman, 837 
Church St., Beloit 

Oscar W. Neale, 402 Church St., 
Stevens Point 

Frank E. Panzer, Route 2, Oakfield 

Clayton Hicks, Phillips 

Philip Downing, Amberg (Temporary 
Appointment) 


Assembly Committee on 
Education 


William W. Clark, Chairman, Route 
1, Vesper, Wood Co. 

Selmer W. Gunderson, Spring Val- 
ley, Pierce Co. 

Guilford M. Wiley, Galesville, Trem- 
pealeau Co. 

Arnie F. Betts, Lodi, Columbia Co. 

Myrton H. Duel, Mounted Route 26, 
Fond du Lac, Fond: du Lac Co., Ist 
Dist. 
Byron C. Ostby, 2031 Weeks Ave., 
Superior, Douglas Co., 1st Dist. 
John A. Norman, 812 State St., Man- 
itowoc Co., Ist Dist. 

Ruth B. Doyle, 216 Campbell Si., 
Madison, Dane Co., 1st Dist. 

Le Roy J. Simmons, 1457 N. 8th St., 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Co., 6th 
Dist. 


Joint Committee on Finance 
SENATE 
Foster B. Porter, Chairman, Bloom- 
ington 
Arthur A. Lenroot, Jr., Board of 
Trade Bldg., Superior 


Edward F. Hilker, 2446 Kinzie Ave., 
Racine 

Melvin R. Laird, Jr., Marshfield 

Gaylord A. Nelson, 119 Monona Ave., 
Madison 


ASSEMBLY 


Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Chairman, 
Route 1, Hartland, Waukesha Co., 
2nd Dist. 

Julius Spearbraker, 
Waupaca Co. 

Edward Grassman, Edgerton, Rock 
Co., 1st Dist. 

Raymond A. Peabody, Milltown, Polk 
Co. 

John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, 
Eau Claire Co. 

John D. Heimick, 8119 N. Whitney 
Road, Milwaukee, Milwaukee Co., 
14th Dist. 

Ralph L. Zaun, Grafton, Ozaukee Co. 

Arthur E. Stadler, Owen, Clark Co. 

Leland S. McParland, 4703 So. Pack- 
ard Ave., Milwaukee, Milwaukee 
Co., 10th Dist. 


Clintonville, 


* 
WEA Financial Report 
Balance, Jan. 1, 1949__$14,706.91 
I ink aoe 3,865.13 
: $18,572.04 
Expenditures ________ $ 7,969.94 


Balance, Feb. 1, 1949__$10,602.10 


Securities owned ___-$41,000.00 
(Par value) 


P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 


February, 1949 
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The UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN Summer Session 


YHE EIGHT-WEEK session begins on June 24 and 25(registra- 
tion) and closes August 19. Classes begin on June 27. 
The fee for the eight-week session is $60, and for the Law 


School, $80. 


An ambitious offering of institutes will be announced in the 
April issue of the, Wisconsin Journal of Education. Information on 
admission, degrees or other matters dealing with the session may be 
obtained by writing Director John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison 6. 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES In preparing class programs for the 
summer, prospective students should give attention to course num- 
bers: Those primarily for undergraduates, from 1 to 99; those for 
both graduates and advance undergraduates, from 100 to 199; those 
for graduates only, from 200 to 299. 


College of Letters 


and Science 

ANTHROPOLOGY—S ee Sociol- 
ogy. 

ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
Professors Kienitz (Chairman), 
Watrous: 110, Proseminar ; Paint- 
ings and theories of Picasso; 139, 
Development of modern architec- 
ture; 152, Northern painting of 
the renaissance; 154, History of 
art from Giotto to Cezanne and 
its fundamental problems. 


ASTRONOMY Professor Huffer: 
17, Survey of astronomy; 102, 
Astrophysics: Stellar astronomy. 


BOTANY Associate Professors 
Miss Fisk, Stauffer; Assistant 
Professor Clarke; Instructor; As- 
SOR on i oe ASE D 
General botany; 100, Senior the- 
sis; 117, Structure of economic 
plants; 138. Identification ‘of 
trees and shrubs; 146, Plant 
physiology; 180, Advanced bo- 
tanical problems; Z00, Research. 


CHEMISTRY Professors Math- 
ews (Chairman), Hall, Holt, 
Schuette, Wilds, Lecturer __---- 
ren hee ; Associate Professors 
Bender, Ihde, Klein; Assistant 
Professors Alberty, Aycock; As- 
MUNG iis sind acilsdaisadowss 
la. General chemistry; 1b, Gen- 
eral chemistry and qualitative 
analysis; 3, Qualitative analysis; 
lla, Beginning quantitative anal- 
sis; 1llb, Quantitative analysis: 
12, Quantitative analysis (for 
agricultural students) ; 14, Quan- 
titative analysis (for engineering 
students) ; 99, Special chemical 
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problems; 100, Senior thesis; 107, 
History of chemistry; 119, Or- 
ganic analysis; 120, Organic 
chemistry; 121, Organic chemis- 
try laboratory; 122, Organic 
chemistry; 123, Organic chemis- 
try laboratory; 125, Advanced 
organic chemistry; 126, Char- 
acterization of organic com- 
pounds; 130a, Physical chemis- 
try; 130b, Physical chemistry; 
131a, Physical chemistry labora- 
tory; 131b, Physical chemistry 
laboratory; 146, Chemistry of 
foods and their adulteration ; 147, 
Chemistry of foods and their 
adulteration (laboratory); 155, 
Advanced quantitative analysis; 
157, Advanced inorganic chemis- 
try; 160, Inorganic preparations; 
180, Advanced _ independent 
study; 200-206, Research in 
chemistry; 223, Advanced or- 
ganic chemistry; 230, Advanced 
physical chemistry. 


CLASSICS Professor Agard 
(Chairman) ; Assistant Professor 
Heironimus: General Classics 41, 
Greek life and literature ; General 
Classics 51-151, Classical Myth- 
ology; Latin 135, Latin sight 
translation; Latin 180, Directed 
reading; Latin 231, Later Latin 
Literature; Greek 180, Directed 
reading. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Professor Michell; Associate 
Professor Mrs. Alberson (Chair- 
man), Rossi; Lecturer Jones 
(Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon): 9-109, Books that have 
made civilization; 50, French 
masterpieces in translation; 53, 


Dante in English translation; 
119, The nineteenth century ; 165, 
Literary criticism ; 174, Autobiog- 
raphy; 200, Independent Studies. 


ECONOMICS Professors Fraine, 
Gaumnitz, Glaeser, Lescohier, 
Perlman, Trumbower, Wilcox; 
Associate Professors Bakken, 
Bronfenbrenner, Morgan, Penn; 
Assistant Professors Graner, 
Halvorson, Rotwein; Lecturer 
Neff (Pomona College, Pomona, 
Calif.); Instructors Anderson, 
Wilmot, Young: 1a, General eco- 
nomics (first semester) ; 1b, Gen- 
eral economics (second semes- 
ter); 105, Money and banking; 
110, Investments; 117, Outlines 
of land economics; 118, Institu- 
tional economics; 119, Evolution 
of industrial society; 122, Labor 
problems; 124a, Public finance- 
taxation; 125, Marketing agricul- 
tural products; 127, Cooperation ; 
130, Economic statistics; 136, 
Transportation problems; 137, 
Corporation finance; 139, Princi- 
ples of insurance; 142, Public 
utilities; 143, Structure of the 
American economy; 150, Eco- 
nomic theory; 151, Economic 
problems of Latin America; 155, 
Prices of agricultural products; 
156, International trade; 162, Ag- 
ricultural policies; 174, Labor 
market; 183, Economics of dis- 
tribution; 196, Advanced statis- 
tical technique; 205, Banking and 
monetary theory. 


ENGLISH Professors Clark, Ec- 
cles, Fulcher (Chairman), Poch- 
mann; Lecturers Barker (Uni- 
versity of Toronto), Ramsay 
(University of Missouri), Miss 
Sandoz, Stallman (University of 
Kansas), Trowbridge (University 
of Oregon); Associate Professors 
Buckley, Curvin (Department of 
Speech), Gard (Department of 
Speech, Director of Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre); Instructors Gran- 
ger, Miss A. White, Woodring: 
la, Freshman English (first se- 
mester); 1b, Freshman English 
(second semester); 2a, Interme- 
diate composition (first semes- 
ter) ; 2b, Intermediate composi- 
tion (second semester) ; 33a, In- 
troduction to English literature 
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(first semester) ; 40a, American 
literature (first semester); 101, 
Introduction to creative writing; 
103, Introduction to creative 
writing; 104, The short story; 
105, Verse writing; 106, Creative 
writing; 107, Advanced novel 
writing; 114 (Speech), Regional 
story and drama; 120 (Speech), 
Play-writing; 120, Anglo-Saxon; 
127a, Recent British literature; 
131, Chaucer; 1384, Romantic 
movement ; 135, Victorian Poetry ; 
187b, Shakespeare (second se- 
mester) ; 157, Milton; 161, Liter- 
ature, 1660-1745; 162, Litera- 
ture, 1745-1798; 169, Major 
American poets; 174, Major 
American prose writers; 191, 
Literature of colonial America, 
1607-1775; 202, Main problems 
of scholarship in the literature of 
the sixteenth century; 206, Main 
problems of scholarship in the lit- 
erature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; 240, Seminar in American 
literature. 


The Writers’ Institute 


Candidates for enrollment 
should communicate with Profes- 
sor Ricardo Quintana, Chairman 
of the Department of English, 
stating their previous writing ex- 
perience and submitting one or 
two manuscripts or published 
items of some weight. If stamped, 
addressed envelopes accompany 
such submissions, the materiai 
will be returned. Students pay 
the regular Summer Session fee 
of $60. For details of the Insti- 
tute, address Professor Quintana, 
as indicated above. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 


Jonathan W. Curvin, Ph. D., As- 
sociate Professor of Speech, 
University of Wisconsin, for- 
merly Research Associate of 
the “Wisconsin Idea Theatre’”’. 

Paul M. Fulcher, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of English, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Robert E. Gard, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech, Director of 
the “Wisconsin Idea Theatre’. 

Mari Sandoz, author of “Old 
Jules,” “Capital City,” “Crazy 
Horse,” “The Tom Walker.” 

Robert W. Stallman, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of English, 
University of Kansas, author 
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of “The Critic’s Notebook”, 
and “Critiques and Essays in 
Criticism, 1920-1948” (both 
scheduled for publication in 
1949), and co-author of “The 
Art of Modern Fiction” (to be 
published in 1949). 

Alison G. White, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in English, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Courses in the Writers’ Institute 


English 101, Introduction to cre- 
ative writing; English 103, In- 
troduction to creative writing; 
English 104, Short-story writ- 
ing; English 105, Verse writ- 
ing; English 106, Creative 
writing ; English 107, Advanced 
novel writing; Speech 114, Re- 
gional writing—the story and 
the play; Speech 120, Play 
writing. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN Pyvofes- 
sors Lévéque (Chairman), Mi- 
chell; Associate Professors 
Bandy, Miss Johnson, Rossi; As- 
sistant Professors Kroff, Milli- 
gan; Graduate Assistants Mlles. 
Biarnes, Volff: 1a, First semester 
French (intensive method); la, 
First semester French (eclectic 
method); 1b, Second semester 
French; 10a, Third semester 
French; 15b, Elementary conver- 
sation and composition; 21a, Ele- 
mentary survey (19th century) 
(third year French) ; 25b, Inter- 
mediate conversation and compo- 
sition; 50b (Comp. Lit.), French 
masterpieces in translation ; 123b, 
Modern French drama (20th cen- 
tury) ; 127b, Advanced conversa- 
tion and composition; 132b, Did- 
erot, Voltaire, and Rousseau; 
139a, Seventeenth Century 
French literature; 180, Super- 
vised independent reading; 190, 
French phonetics ; 200, Individual 
research in French literature or 
linguistics ; 257, Seminar in nine- 
teenth century literature (Beau- 
delaire and Poe); 187 (Educ.), 
Advanced course in the teaching 
of foreign languages. Supple- 
mentary training at the French 
House. 


ITALIAN la, First semester 
Italian; 1b, Second semester 
Italian; 10a, Third semester Ital- 
ian; 10b, Fourth semester Ital- 
ian; 53 (Comp. Lit.), Dante in 


English translation; 180, Super- 
vised independent reading; 200, 
Individual research in Italian. 


GEOGRAPHY Associate Profes- 
sors Gerlach (Chairman), Robin- 
son; Assistant Professor Stone; 
Resident Lecturer Wilcox; In- 
structor Borchert: 5, Survey of 
physical geography (natural sci- 
ence) ; 17, Survey of physical ge- 
ography (laboratory science) ; 
104, Geography of Wisconsin; 
108, Geography of the Soviet Un- 
ion; 128, Conservation of natural 
resources; 184, Air photo inter- 
pretation; 140, Climatography ; 
181, Advanced cartography ; 253, 
Seminar on the geography of 
Anglo American (Alaska) ; 279, 
Seminar in problems of urban 
geography. 


GEOLOGY Professor Emmons 
(Chairman): 17, Survey of geol- 
ogy: Physical geology ; 106, Gems 
and precious stones. 


GERMAN Professors Heffner 
(Chairman), Roseler, Lecturer 
Weigand (Yale University); As- 
sistant Professors Seifert, White- 
sell: la, First semester German 
(traditional method) ; 10a, Third 
semester German; 15, Elemen- 
tary conversational German; 22, 
Prose writers of the 19th and 
20th centuries; 25, Intermediate 
composition and ‘conversation; 
110, Deutsches volkstum: Dicht- 
ung und Kunst; 135, The German 
novelle of the 19th century; 151, 
Introduction to middle high Ger- 
man; 248, Seminary on Wolfram 
von. Eschenbach; 255, Old High 
German. 


HISTORY Professors Easum, 
Knaplund (Chairman), Phillips, 
Reynolds; Lecturer Eaton (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky); Associate 
Professor Sachse; Lecturers Rie- 
gel (Dartmouth College), Stampp 
(University of California); As- 
sistant Professors Boardman, 
Carstensen: 3a, European civili- 
zation, 800-1660; 3b, European 
civilization, 1660 to the present; 
4b, History of the United States, 
1860-1949; 5b, British history 
since 1688; 37-137, Origins and 
history of World War II; 109, 
History of Wisconsin; 122b, 
American economic life: The 
growth of industrial and finance 
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capitalism; 124b, Recent history 
of the United States, 1917-1949; 
142b, The age of Queen Eliza- 
beth; 147b, Britain, 1901-1949: 
The rise of a socialist state; 164, 
History of explorations and geo- 
graphical discoveries, 1200-1700 ; 
168b, History of the far east from 
1600-1949; 258, Seminar in the 
history of the British empire; 
261, Seminar in American history 
(the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion) ; 262, Seminar in American 
history (recent history of the 
United States) ; 265, Seminar in 
modern European history; 271, 
Seminar in American history 
(history of Wisconsin and of the 
west) ; Teachers’ Courses: Educ. 
84, The teaching of history and 
the other social studies; Educ. 
132, Teaching of the social studies 
in the elementary school; Educ. 
185, Advanced course in the 
teaching of history and the other 
social studies; Educ. 291, Semi- 
nar in the teaching of history and 


geography. 


ITALIAN—See French and 
Italian. 


JOURNALISM Associate Profes- 
sors Cutlip, Miss ‘Patterson. 
Smith; Assistant Professors 
Beeler, Taylor, Westley: 2a, 
Newspaper reporting; 10, News 
photography; 105a, Writing spe- 
cial feature articles; 110 
(Speech), Elements of broadcast- 
ing; 110, History of journalism; 
115 (Commerce), Principles of 
advertising; 122, Radio news 
writing ; 
190, Editing student publica- 
tions; 191, Supervision of jour- 
nalism classes; 200, Thesis for 
Master’s degree in Journalism; 
205, Independent research for 
candidates for Master of Arts 
(Journalism) degree; 210, Semi- 
nar: Current problems of the 
press. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL Professor Al- 
lez (Chairman); Assistant Pro- 
fessor Miss Schenk; Lecturers 
Mrs. Brann (Lake Geneva Li- 
brary), Wezeman (Racine Public 
Library); Instructor Miss Gib- 
son: 104, Library administra- 
tion; 111, Reference; 112, Ad- 
vanced reference; 113, Book se- 
lection; 124, Classification; 132, 
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125, Public relations;- . 


‘22b, Advanced theory 


The library as a social and edu- 
cational institution; 151, Book 
selection and service in the school 
library. 


MATHEMATICS Professors 
Langer (Chairman), MacDuffee, 
Young; Assistant Professors Ar- 
nold, Bing, Colvin, Eberlein, Ful- 
lerton, (Mrs.) Sokolnikoff: 1a, 
Introductory college algebra; 1b, 
Trigonometry and analytic geom- 
etry; 7, Theory of investment; 
51, Elementary mathematical 
analysis; 52, Elementary mathe- 
matical analysis; 101a, Calculus; 
101b, Calculus; 102a, Calculus; 
102b, Calculus; 110, Higher 
mathematics for engineers; 111, 
Higher mathematics for engi- 
neers; 115b, Determinants and 
matrices; 120a, Advanced calcu- 
lus; 122, Projective geometry; 
141, Survey of the foundations of 
algebra; 165, Mathematical appli- 
cations; 265, Harmonic analysis; 
268, Partial differential equa- 
tions ;274, Theory of numbers and 
diophantine equations; 283, La- 
Place transforms. 


Teachers’ Courses 


164 (Education), Investiga- 
tions in the teaching of arith- 
metic; 192 (Education), Studies 
in curriculum and instruction in 
mathematics. 


MUSIC Professors Burleigh, 
Coon (Chairman) ; Associate Pro- 
fessors Bergethon, Jones, Luck- 
hardt, Swinney; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Church, Miss Eastman, 
Miss Gunlaugson, Kaufmann, 
Steffens; Instructor Mrs. Cooper; 
Lecturers Miss Gallup (Super- 
visor of Music, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri), Heermann (Director of 
Madison (Wisconsin) Civic Music 
Association), Miss Richards (for- 
merly of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio); Resident Lecturer Sarig: 
11b, Elementary theory (ear 
training) ; 12b, Elementary the- 
ory (harmony) ; 20, History and 
appreciation of music; 21b, Ad- 
vanced theory (counterpoint) ; 
(har- 
mony) ; 34, Arranging; 38, Vocal 
problems and interpretation of 
song literature; 55, 51-191, Pi- 
anoforte; 62-192, Voice; 53--193, 
Strings; 64-194, Organ; 75b, In- 
strumental techniques (wood- 


wind, brass, percussion) ; 76, Con- 
ducting; 85, Orchestra; 86, Cho- 
rus; 87, Band; 115, Music in so- 
ciety; 131, Modern music; 134, 
Survey of opera; 138, Advanced 
choral technique and literature; 
152, Orchestration; 162, Compo- 
sition ; 164, Symphonic literature; 
175a, Advanced instrumental 
techniques (strings); 176, Ad- 
vanced conducting; 200, Master’s 
thesis ;231a, Seminar (The String 
Quartet). Teachers’ courses: 102 
(Education), Studies in curricu- 
lum and instruction in school mu- 
sic; 105 (Educ.), Problems in 
directing and administering of 
school bands; 109 (Educ.), Mu- 
sic in the elementary ‘school; 110 
(Education), Teaching of music 
appreciation in secondary schools. 


The Twentieth Annual Music 
Clinic 
L. L. ILTIS, Director 
All State High School Band and Band 
Directors Conference, July 5-24 
All State High School Orchestra, July 
26—August 14 
All State High School Chorus and 
Choral Directors Conference, July 
26—August 14 
Fee: Directors, $24; Students, 
$14. 


For special Music Clinic Bul- 
letin, application blanks, and 
complete information, write Mu- 
sic Clinic, Music Hall, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


PHARMACY Professors Parks, 
Uhl (Chairman); Associate Pro- 
fessor Busse; Assistant Profes- 
sors Higuchi, Wurster; Instruc- 
tor Swintosky: 4, General phar- 
macy; 124, Manufacturing phar- 
macy ; 134, Prescription practice; 
135, Prescription practice labora- 
tory; 142, Materia medica; 200, 
Graduate research in pharmacy; 
250, Seminar: Pharmaceutical 
and plant chemistry; 24b, Or- 
ganic chemistry for pharmacy 
students; 25b, Organic chemistry 
laboratory for pharmacy stu- 
dents; 127, Organic pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry; 145, Pharmaceuti- 
cal assaying; 146, Drug assay; 
200, Graduate research in phar- 
macy and plant chemistry. 


PHILOSOPHY Professors Fries, 
Garnett, Ramsperger (Chair- 
man): 1a, Introduction to philos- 
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ophy; 11, Elementary logic; 41, 
Introductory ethics; 132, History 
of modern philosophy; 134, Con- 
temporary philosophy; 174, Phil- 
osophical conflicts of the 19th 
century. 


PHYSICS Professors Ingersoll 
(Chairman), Sachs, Wahlin; As- 
sociate Professor Winans; Assist- 
ant Professors Adler, Dillinger, 
McLane: 1a, General physics (lec- 
tures); 41a, General laboratory 
practice; 1b, General physics 
(lectures) ; 41b, General labora- 
tory practice; 7, Photography; 
102, Heat and thermodynamics; 
104b, Electricity and magnetism; 
105, Mechanics; 106a, Atomic 
physics; 116, Advanced electron- 
ics and circuit analysis; 117, 
Physical optics; 120, Colloquium; 
124, Mathematical theory of heat 
conduction; 134, Introduction to 
molecular spectra and molecular 
structure ; 210a, Theoretical phys- 
ics, dynamics; 270, Relativity, 
special and general. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Professors 
Dangerfield, Fellman; Associate 
Professors Clarenbach, Stokes; 
Assistant Professors Donoghue 
Epstein; Assistants: 7, American 
government and politics; 25, Sur- 
vey of world politics; 101, Intro- 
duction to political theory; 110, 
Governmental prohlems of de- 
mocracy; 122, Political parties; 
127, Comparative government: 
The British commonwealth; 130, 
Governments of Latin America; 
134, Rural local government; 137, 
International organization and 
diplomacy; 143, Introduction to 
public administration; 166, Con- 
temporary American political 
a 261, Seminar in public 
aw. 


PSYCHOLOGY Professors Har- 
low (Chairman), Smith; . Assist- 
ant Professor Egan; Lecturers 
Estes (Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington), Gilchrist (University of 
Arkansas), Grether (Aero Med. 
Lab., Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio), Loucks (University of 
Washington, Seattle), Rodnick 
(Worcester State Hospital, Wor- 
cester, Mass.): 1, Introduction to 
psychology; 25, Experimental 
psychology; 50, Applied psychol- 
ogy; 105, Psychology of human 
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adjustment; 108, Psychology of 
human emotions; 125, Experi- 
mental psychology for graduate 
students; 127, Psychology of per- 
sonality; 130, Psychometric 
methods; 141, Psychological test- 
ing; 148, The psychology of indi- 
vidual differences and the meas- 
urement of intelligence; 144, The 
psychology of learning; 160, His- 
tory of psychology; 218, Seminar 
in general psychology ; 227, Semi- 
nar in clinical psychology; 249, 
Seminar in animal behavior; 261, 
Seminar in systematic psychol- 
ogy; 270, Seminar in perception. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES Acting In- 
structor Daugman; Lecturer Miss 
Grzebieniowska (University of 
California: RUSSIAN 1a-b, First 
year Russian, 8 credits, MTWTF 
7:45-11:00 and 1:20-4:30. This 
course aims at elementary compe- 
tence in reading, writing, and 
speaking, and brings the student 
to grips with the full structure of 
Russian grammar. Students in- 
terested in an intensive course of 
this kind are urged to write to the 
Department of Slavic Languages, 
97 Bascom Hall, University of 
Wisconsin. Enrollment will be 
limited. 


SOCIAL WORK Professors Miss 
Clarke, Miles (Chairman); Asso- 
ciate Professor Miss Orchard; 
Assistant Professors Boehm, Miss 
Dunning, Miss Gaunt; Instructor 
Russell: 130, Theory and prac- 
tice of group leadership; 145, In- 
troduction to the field of social 
work; 146, The theory of social 
work; 162, Child welfare; 163, 
School social work; 177, Social 
legislation; 180, Independent 
reading in social work; 185, In- 
troduction to public welfare ad- 
ministration; 200, Research and 
thesis; 236, Medical and public 


‘health problems and their impli- 


cations for social workers; 
247a&b, Case work practice; 
248a&b, Advanced case work 
practice ; 249a, Case work theory ; 
251, Law and social work; 267, 
Public assistance ; 268, Social case 
work in the schools; 280, Reading 
and research in social work. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOL- 
OGY Anthropology: Lecturer Lin- 
ton (Yale University) ; Instructor 
Baerreis: 3, Man and culture: An 


introduction to anthropology ; 
110a, Training in archaeological 
field work; 110b, Advanced ar- 
chaeological field techniques; 145, 
The individual and his culture; 
180, Independent study; 200, 
Research and Thesis; 280, Read- 
ing and research. Sociology: Pro- 
fessors Becker, McCormick 
(Chairman), Mathews; Associate 
Professors Gerth, Riemer; Lec- 
turer Landis (Washington State 
College, Pullman): 1, Man and so- 
ciety: An introduction to sociol- 
ogy ; 122, Rural social trends; 123, 
Rural cultural regions; 124, The 
modern city ; 132, Introductory so- 
cial statistics ; 136, Public opinion; 
139, Social psychology; 150, Col- 
lective behavior; 159, Sociology 
of the family; 165, The use of 
scientific methods in the identi- 
fication of the criminal; 172, So- 
cial interaction ; 180, Independent 
study; 200, Research and thesis; 
280, Reading and research in 
sociology. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
Professors Kasten (Chairman), 
Neale-Silva; Associate Professor 
Singleton; Assistant Professor 
Sanchez-Barbudo; Lecturer Jor- 
rin (University of New Mexico) ; 
Acting Instructors Rosa, San- 
chez; Graduate Assistants Miss 
Dunning, Miss Maule, Miss 
White: 1a or 1b, First year Por- 
tuguese; la, First semester Span- 
ish; 1b, Second semester Spanish; 
10, Second year Spanish; 16, Ele- 
mentary composition and conver- 
sation; 2la, Elementary survey 
of Spanish literature; 25, Inter- 
mediate composition and conver- 
sation; 124, Advanced composi- 
tion and conversation; 125, Ad- 
vanced conversation; 126, Con- 
temporay Spanish-American lit- 
erature; 131, Advanced survey of 
Spanish literature; 135, Survey 
of Golden Age literature; 139, 
Survey of 20th century Spanish 
literature; 141, Old Spanish; 150, 
Spanish civilization; 180, Indi- 
vidual reading ; 190, Spanish pho- 
netics; 200,-Thesis or individual 
research; 221, Introductory sem- 
inar in Spanish-American litera- 
ture; 227, Introductory seminar 
in Golden Age literature. 


SPEECH Professors Miss Bor- 
chers, Ewbank, Weaver (Chair- 
man); Associate Professors Cur- 
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vin, Dietrich, Gard; Assistant 
Professors Brembeck, Haberman, 
Logan; Resident Lecturers Brock- 
haus, Mrs. Stanley; Lecturers 
Mrs. Bruce (Madison Public 
Schools), Irwin (University of 
Minnesota), Lawton (University 
of Oklahoma), Miss Mourning 
(Madison Public Schools), Miss 
Musick (Janesville Public 
Schools), Mrs. Phair (Wisconsin 
State Department of Public In- 
struction), Mrs. Robinson (Gou- 
cher College), Miss Suliver (Mad- 
ison Public Schools); Instructors 
Buerki, Duffy; Acting Instructor 
Mrs. Mailer; Assistants Curry, 
Pierce: 3, Argumentation and de- 
bate; 4, Elements of persuasion; 
6, Voice training ; 7, Public speak- 
ing; 16, Elements of expressive 
action; 19, Elements of dramatic 
production ; 23, Choral speaking; 
25, Correction of speech disor- 
ders; 40, Fundamentals of stage 
design; 105, Speech composition ; 
110, Elements of broadcasting; 
114, Regional writing, the story 
and the play; 115, Broadcasting 
workshop; 116, Radio and _ so- 
ciety; 117, Writing for radio; 
119, Stage direction; 120, Play- 
writing; 122, Advanced dramatic 
reading and platform art; 126, 
Advanced correction of speech 
disorders; 135, Advanced argu- 
mentation and debate; 136, The- 
ory and practice of group dis- 
cussion; 140, Stage design; 141, 
Psychology of speech; 1438, Mod- 
ern acoustic instrumentation; 
156, History of American public 
address; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent reading; 185, Introduc- 
tion to phonetics; 200, Research; 
201, Seminar, modern leaders in 
speech education; 206, Seminar, 
British and American theories of 
public address; 210, Seminar in 
radio; 219, Seminar in dramatic 
production; 223, Interpretation 
of classic literature; 227, Semi- 
nar in speech pathology. Teach- 
ers’ Courses: 152 (Education), 
Hearing rehabilitation; 163 
(Educ.), Classroom use of radio; 
189 (Educ.), Teaching of speech 
in elementary schools; 198 
(Educ.), Teaching of speech in 
high schools; 199 (Educ.) , Teach- 
ing of speech in college. Speech 
Clinics: The general basic train- 
ing clinic for the diagnosis and 
treatment of all types of dis- 
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orders is operated primarily as a 
laboratory for courses 25, 126, 
and 200. The Cleft-palate Clinic 
receives only post-operative cases 
of congenital deformities of lip 
and palate. Advanced students in 
speech pathology may observe 
and participate in the work of 
this clinic. The Aphasia Clinic 
accepts children with a history of 
retarded development in speech. 
Advanced students may observe 
and share in the work of this 
clinic. Address inquiries concern- 
ing these clinics to: Mr. Pierce, 
Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


ZOOLOGY Professors Baier, 
Hasler, Meyer, Wolfe (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Miss 
Bilstad; Lecturer Fraser (Uni- 
versity of Texas): 1, Animal bi- 
ology; 6, Heredity; 102, Inverte- 
brate zoology; 104, Comparative 
anatomy of vertebrates; 107, Or- 
ganic evolution; 113, Compara- 
tive animal histology ; 122, Endo- 
crinology; 124, Conservation of 
aquatic resources; 126, Field zo- 
olgy; 200, Graduate research; 
230, Journal club in zoological 
serology. 


* 


School of Commerce 


Professors Elwell (Dean), Fel- 
lows, Fraine, Gaumnitz (Assist- 
ant Dean), Gibson, Glaeser, 
Schaars, Trumbower; Associate 
Professors Bakken, Bronfren- 
brenner, Center, Morgan; Assist- 
ant Professors Hosler, Graner, 
Petersen; Lecturer Field (Purdue 
University), Neff (Pomona Col- 
lege, Pomona, Calif.) ; Instructors 
Bower, Content, Fine, Schuck, 
Young; Acting Instructor Cowee: 
8, Elements of accounting; 9, In- 
termediate accounting; 31, Busi- 
ness statistics; 105, Money and 
banking; 106, Business communi- 
cation*; 109a, Commercial law; 
109b, Commercial law; 110, In- 
vestment principles; 111, Indus- 
trial management; 112, Market- 
ing methods* ;. 113, Problems in 
market analysis; 114, Marketing 
management; 115, Advertising 
principles* ; 117, Production plan- 
ning and control; 121, Fire and 
casualty insurance; 122, Labor 
problems; 124a, Public finance- 
taxation; 125, Marketing agricul- 


tural products; 127, Cooperation ; 
136, Transportation problems; 
137, Corporation finance; 138, 
Life Insurance; 139, Principles of 
insurance; 142, Public utilities; 
143, Securities market; 147, In- 
vestment Management; 151, Eco- 
nomic problems of Latin Amer- 
ica; 156, International trade; 169, 
Air transportation; 170, Retail 
merchandising; 171, Personnel 
management; 173, Job evaluation 
and merit rating; 185, Analysis 
of financial statements; 188, Ac- 
counting for teachers; 196, Ad- 
vanced statistical technique; 205, 
Banking and monetary theory. 
See also Teachers’ Courses: 121 
(Educ.), Improvement of instruc- 
tion in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing; 173 (Educ.), Basic princi- 
ples in business education. 





* Duplicate of courses by same title 
in the regular year. 


* 


School of Education 


EDUCATION Professors Barr, 
Borchers, Davis (Chairman), Ed- 
gerton, Eye, Gregg, Herrick, Jen- 
sen, Phillips, Ragsdale, Torger- 
son, Willing; Associate Profes- 
sors Bergethon, Cooper, Engel 
(Radio Education), C. W. Har- 
ris, Miss Johnson, Krug, Mayor, 
Mrs. Nemec, Rothney, South- 
worth, Wittich; Assistant Profes- 
sors Mrs. Arnold, Beery, T. L. 
Harris, Hosler, Liddle, Peterson, 
Rife, Schuller (Visual Educa- 
tion), Shoemaker; Instructors 
Anderson (Phy. Educ. Men), 
Duffy (Speech), Mrs. Taylor 
(Home Economics) ; Resident lec- 
turer Sarig; Lecturers Babcock 
(Director of Curriculum, Seattle 
Public Schools), Church (Super- 
intendent of Schools, Elkhart, In- 
diana), Fairbrother (Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education), Froehlich (Specialist 
for Training Guidance Personnel, 
U. S. Office of Education), Miss 
Gallup (Supv. of Music, Kansas 
City, Mo.), Goldgruber (Princi- 
pal, Wisconsin High School), 
Miss Hintgen (Director of Guid- 
ance and Curriculum, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Public Schools), Mrs. 
Holcombe (Madison City Schools), 
Pella (Wisconsin High School), 
Potts (American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York City), Mrs. 
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Speerschneider (Grade Principal, 


Green Bay, Wisconsin), Thayer 


(Wisconsin Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education), Waller 
(Director of Child Study and 
Service, Madison Public Schools), 
Miss Wick, (Exec. Asst. National 
Lutheran Council, Chicago), 
Woerdehoff (Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education). 


Undergraduate: 

14, Introduction to recreation; 
70, Teaching of physical educa- 
tion (men) ; 73, The child, his na- 
ture and his needs; 74, School 
and society; 84, Teaching of his- 
tory and other social studies; 97, 
Teaching of science in the sec- 
ondary school. 


Upper Class and Graduate: 

Field I. Human Development, Be- 
havior and Learning: 118, Human 
abilities and learning; 119, Hu- 
man development (infancy, early 
childhood) ; 120, Human develop- 
ment (adolescence) ; 208, Foun- 
dations of student adjustment. 


Field II. Educational Theory, Sur- 
vey, and Criticism: 108, History of 
educational theory~and criticism ; 
115, Social issues and education ; 
155, Principles of adult educa- 
tion; 168, Rural education—com- 
munity backgrounds; 217, Mod- 
ern philosophies of education; 
221, Issues in secondary educa- 
tion; 222, Issues in elementary 
education ; 268, Financial support 
of public education. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, 
and Research Procedures: 112, Statis- 
tical. method applied to educa- 
tion; 131, Foundations of educa- 
tional measurement; 201, Tech- 
niques of educational research. 


Field IV. Administration and Super- 
vision: 193, Evaluation and plan- 
ning of educational programs; 
261, Principles of educational ad- 
ministration ; 262, General admin- 
istrative problems of the modern 
school; 263, Administration and 
supervision of the teaching per- 
sonnel ; 268, The financial support 
of public education ; 271, Business 
management of local schools; 
272, School buildings and school 
building programs; 275, Legal 
aspects of school administration ; 
278, Seminar in school admin- 
istration. 
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Field V. Curriculum Planning and 
Instruction: 114, Problems in rec- 
reation planning; 123, Early 
childhood education; 140, Ele- 
mentary school curriculum; 141, 
Secondary school curriculum; 
146, Children’s literature; 166, 
Local production of audio-visual 
materials; 174, Introduction to 
curriculum planning; 175, Prac- 
tices in curriculum planning ; 236, 
Seminar in the study of commu- 
nication at the college level; 240, 
Seminar in elementary education; 
265, Seminar in audio-visual edu- 
cation; 290, Field practice in su- 
pervision, curriculum, and 
methods. 


Field VI. Organization and Teaching 
of School Subjects (Educational meth- 
ods: 70, The teaching of physical 
education (Men) ; 84, The teach- 
ing of history and the other social 
studies; 97, The teaching of sci- 
ence in the secondary school; 102, 
Studies in curriculum and instruc- 
tion in school music; 105, Prob- 
lems in directing and administer- 
ing school bands; 109, Music in 
the elementary school; 110, 
Teaching of music appreciation 
in secondary schools; 121, Im- 
provement of instruction in short- 
hand and typewriting ; 132, Social 
studies in the elementary school; 
133, Reading in the elementary 
school; 135, Teaching of science 
in the elementary school; 137, In- 
vestigations in the teaching of 
science; 154, Home economics in 
vocational programs; 157, Part- 
time education; 159, Teaching 
distributive education subjects in 
the part-time school ; 160, Organ- 
ization of distributive education 
programs; 161, Teaching general 
adult education subjects in voca- 
tional and adult schools; 163, 
Classroom use of radio; 164, In- 
vestigations in the teaching of 
arithmetic ; 165, Methods in visual 
instruction ; 169, Health informa- 
tion for teachers; 173, Basic prin- 
ciples of business education ; 177, 
New perspectives in the teaching 
of English; 178, Current ap- 
proaches to the teaching of litera- 
ture in the secondary school; 185, 
Advanced course in the teaching 
of history and the other social 
studies; 187, Advanced course in 
the teaching of foreign languages ; 
188, Seminary in home economics 
education ; 192, Studies in curric- 


ulum and instruction in mathe- 
matics ; 194, Language arts in the 
elementary school; 197, Problems 
and materials in health education ; 
198, Teaching of speech in high 
school; 199, Teaching of speech 
in college; 233, Reading in the 
‘secondary school; 291, Seminar 
in the teaching of history and 
geography. 


Field VII. Guidance and Special Per- 
sonnel Services: 181, Techniques of 
guidance and special personnel 
services; 183, Job and occupa- 
tional analysis; 184, Principles 
and practice of guidance; 282, 
Clinical studies in guidance; 284, 
Seminary in educational, social, 
and vocational guidance; 285, 
College personnel problems in 
educational, social, and vocational 
guidance. 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 
127, Advanced clinical practice; 
128, Clinical testing (Binet and 
Wechsler) ; 1380, Diagnosis of 
scholarship and behavior difficul- 
ties; 134, Clinical practice in 
reading; 136, Remedial reading; 
138, Performance testing. 


Field IX. Education of exceptional 
children: 125, The exceptional child 
(nature of); 142, Special tech- 
niques and appliances used in 
teaching the blind; 143, Modern 
acoustic instrumentation; 148, 
Advanced problems in the educa- 
tion of the blind; 150, Methods 
and materials in the education of 


the blind (secondary level) ; 152, . 


Hearing rehabilitation. 


ART EDUCATION Professors 
Mrs. Annen, Stebbins, Miss Wil- 
son; Assistant Professors Diet- 
rich, Logan (Chairman), Sess- 
ler; Instructors Anderson, Gril- 
ley, Lauritzen, Vierthaler, Zin- 
gale; Lecturers D’Amico (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York), 
Shahn (Downtown Galleries, New 
York) : 50a, Basic drawing I; 50b, 
Basic drawing II; 52, Watercolor; 
53a, Contemporary art survey ; 54, 
Sculpture; 55b, Life drawing ; 56, 
Oil painting; 61, Elementary 
school art and industrial arts; 
62a, Creative design; 64, Draw- 
ing and composition; 70, Art 
metal; 140, Stage design; 150, 
Advanced art problems; 152, Ad- 
vanced watercolor ; 154, Advanced 
sculpture; 155, Advanced life 
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drawing and anatomy; 156, Ad- 
vanced oil painting ; 160a, Graphic 
arts; 160b, Graphic arts; 161, 
Course in elementary school art 
for graduate students; 162, Ad- 
vanced creative design; 170, Ad- 
vanced art metal; 180, Advanced 
independent study; 210, Seminar 
in art education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETIC COACHING FOR MEN 


Professor Nohr (Director); 
Associate Professors Francis, 
Rippe, Southworth; Assistant 
Professor Martin; Instructor 
Anderson; Lecturers Holmes (Di- 
rector of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Madison 
Publie Schools), Messersmith 
(Director of Physical Education, 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas) : 


Curriculum and Methods: 9, The- 
ory and practice of physical edu- 
cation; 11, Theory and practice 
of physical education; 23, Tech- 
nique of basketball; 29, Tech- 
nique of football; 70 (Educ.), 
The teaching of physical educa- 
tion; 178, Physical education for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Administration and Organization: 
168, Organization and admin- 
istration of physical education 
and athletics; 263, Problems in 
health education, recreation, 
safety and other allied fields. 


Conditioning and Health Education: 
119b, Physical education for the 
handicapped; 197 (Educ.), Prob- 
lems and materials in health edu- 
cation. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation 
and leisure time problems. 


Measurement and Research: 180, 
Independent reading in physical 
education; 200, Independent re- 
search in physical education ; 293, 
Seminar in research studies in 
physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN Professors Dr. Carns 
(Director), Miss Glassow; Asso- 
ciate Professor Miss Cronin; As- 
sistant Professor Miss Kloepper; 
Lecturers Miss Dodge (Assistant 
Professor of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Texas), Miss Johnson 
(Teacher of Art, Madison Public 
Schools), Mr. Rarick (Associate 
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Professor of Education, Boston 
University), Miss Sauthoff (As- 
sistant Director of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation, and 
Safety, Madison); Instructors 
Miss Cumbee, Miss Fritz, Mrs. 
Genther, Miss Woodfin; Graduate 
Assistant Miss Briggs (Dept. of 
Physiology): 

Special Lecturers: The Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for 
Women is bringing to the Sum- 
mer Session four special lecturers 
who will be on campus for a part 
of the Summer Session. They 
are: 

Mr. Thomas Cureton, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education 
and Director of Research in 
School of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, who will 
lecture in courses 130, Meas- 
urement in physical educa- 
tion; 56, Kinesiology; and 
256, Seminary in kinesiology. 

Miss Margaret N. H’Doubler, 
Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation for Womenand 
Chairman of the Dance Ma- 
jor Course at the University 
of Wisconsin, who will lec- 
ture in various dance courses. 

Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, Direc- 
tor of Health Education, 
Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who will 
lecture in course 201. Foun- 
dations of motor skills. 

Miss Ruth Evans, President of 
the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Supervisor 
of Physical Education in the 
Springfield Public Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and visiting lecturer in the 
Graduate Course for Teach- 
ers of Physical Education, 
Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, who will lec- 
ture in course 174, Supervi- 
sion in physical education, 
and 296, Seminar in curricu- 
lum and teaching methods. 


Note: All courses numbered 
100 and over given in either the 
Men’s or the Women’s Depart- 
ment are open to both men and 
women. Arrangements for all 
courses under 100 can be made by 
meeting prerequisites or obtain- 
ing the consent of instructor. 


Special courses listed in the De- 
partment of Physical Education 
for Women which may be of in- 
terest to men are: 


P. E. 22, Technique of teaching 
social dance; 

P. E. 49, Technique of teaching 
American group dancing. 
Social dance (beginning and 

intermediate). 


Dance: 22, Technique of teach- 
ing social dance; *49, Technique 
of teaching American group 
dancing; *51, Beginning dance 
technique; *52, Intermediate 
dance technique; *60, Movement 
and its rhythmic structure; *133, 
Accompaniment for contempo- 
rary dance (percussion); *134, 
Accompaniment for contempo- 
rary dance (music) ; 146, Theory 
and philosophy of dance; *147, 
Teaching of dance to children; 
*149, Analysis and sequence in 
the teaching of dance; *160, 
Dance composition. 





* Medical examination by Student 
Health Department required for these 
courses. 


Foundation Courses: 20la and 
201b, Foundations of motor 
skills; 202a, Research procedures 
and evaluation of professional lit- 
erature (Research techniques and 
recent advances in curriculum and 
methods. ) 


Health: (Educ.) 169, Health in- 
formation for teachers; (Educ.) 
197, Problems and materials in 
health education. 


Individual Study: 180, Independ- 
ent reading; 200, Thesis. 


Kinesiology and Physiology: 
56, Kinesiology ; 256, Seminary in 
kinesiology; Physiology I. 


Measurement: 130, Measurement 
in physical education. 


Motor Development: 184, Age 
characteristics in motor skills; 
284, Seminary in motor develop- 
ment. 


Sports: *21, Basic skills in phys- 
ical education; *31, Physical edu- 
cation theory, practice, and tech- 
nique. 


Supervision, Curriculum and Meth- 
ods: 148, Physical education cur- 
riculum in elementary schools; 
174, Supervision in physical edu- 
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cation; 290 (Educ.) Field prac- 
tice in supervision, curriculum 
and methods; 296, Seminary in 
curriculum and teaching methods. 


Recreation: Non-credit courses 
for personal recreation: *Bad- 
minton; *Bowling; *Hockey; 
*Swimming; * Tennis; *Social 
dance (beginning and interme- 
diate). 

* Medical examinations by Student 


Health Department required for these 
courses. 
* 


College of Agriculture 


Agriculture 

AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOL- 
OGY Professor Frazier (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Fos- 
ter; Assistant Professor Knight: 
1, General survey of bacteriol- 
ogy; 125, Food bacteriology ; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Professors Schaars; Associate 
Professors (Chairman), Bakken; 
Assistant Professor Halvorson; 
Lecturer Wells (U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C.): 117, Outlines 
of land economics; 125, Market- 
ing agricultural products; 127, 
Corporation; 155, Prices of agri- 
cultural products; 162, Agricul- 
tural policies; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research; 262, Agri- 
cultural economics research. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Professor James (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Cooper: 168, 
Rural education-community back- 
grounds; 128, Program building 
in vocational agriculture (4 
weeks, June 27—July 22). 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
Professor Duffee (Chairman); 
Instructor Dudgeon: 1, Surveys 
and structures; 100, Thesis; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


ARICULTURAL JOURNALISM 
Professors Hopkins (Chairman), 
Sumner; Assistant Professor 
Kearl: 1, Agricultural news writ- 
ing; 112, Writing home econom- 
ics features; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 





AGRONOMY Professor Graber 
(Chairman); 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Profes- 
sors Bohstedt (Chairman), Ful- 
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ler; Instructor Niedermeier: 1, 
Livestock production; 180, Spe- 
cial problems ; 200, Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY Professors EIl- 
vehjem (Chairman), Baumann, 
Johnson, Phillips; Associate Pro- 
fessor Lardy: 123, Biochemistry 
of nutrition; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research; 229, En- 
zymes; 230, Enzymes (labora- 
tory). 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professors 
Allen, Heizer (Chairman); In- 
structors Bayley, Niedermeier: 
128, Dairy cattle nutrition; 134, 
Livestock breeding; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professor 
Jackson (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Pvro- 
fessor Allen (Chairman): 1, In- 
troduction to entomology; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


GENETICS Professors Baier, 
Brink (Chairman): 6, Heredity ; 
180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


HORTICULTURE Professor 
Moore (Chairman): 180, Special 
probiems; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY Professor 
Keitt (Chairman): 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY Professor 
Kolb (Chairman); Lecturer Lan- 
dis (State College, Pullman, 
Washington): 122, Rural social 
trends; 123, Rural cultural re- 
gions; 180, Special problems ; 200, 
Research. 


SOILS Professors Truog 
(Chairman), Graul: 1, Soils and 
soil fertility; 26, Fertilizers and 
soil management; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE Profes- 
sor Brandley (Chairman): 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
Assistant Professor Hickey 
(Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems in preliminary wildlife re- 
search; 200, Research. 


Special Three-Week Session For 
Agricultural Extension — 
Workers 
At the request of Extension 
Workers of the central region, 


and with the cooperation of the 
Extension Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, a 
three-week session will again be 
offered at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1949. The dates for the 
three-week session are June 27 to 
July 16. 
Instruction in the following 
will be available: 
Developing Extension Pro- 
grams 
Methods in Extension Educa- 
tion 


Evaluation in Extension Work: 


Rural Social Trends 

Extension Supervision 

Management and Office Rela- 
tionships , 

News and Radio in Extension 

Extension History, Philosophy 
and Objectives. 


The fee for the three-week ses- 
sion is $22.50. For detailed in- 
formation write V. E. Kivlin, As- 
sociate Dean, College’ of. Agricul- 
ture, Madison 6. 


Special Four-Week Session For 
Teachers of Agriculture 


A special four-week session 
will be offered for teachers of Ag- 
riculture from June 27 to July 23. 
Fee $30. For information, write 
Associate Dean, V. E. Kivlin, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison 6. 


HOME ECONOMICS Professors 
Miss Cowles, Miss Pollock, Mrs. 
Reynolds, Miss Zuill (Director); 
Associate Professors Miss Husse- 
mann, Miss Juaire, Mrs. Lein- 
dorff; Assistant Professors Miss 
Beckwith, Miss Maxfield; Instruc- 
tor, Mrs. Lohr: 111, Seminar in 
clothing and textiles; 112, Home 
management; 116, Study of con- 
temporary interior design; 119, 
Development of the young child 
in the home and the nursery 
school; 120, Current problems in 
family economics; 121, Advanced 
costume design; 126, Adult pro- 
grams in home economics; 137, 
Community problems in nutri- 
tion; 145, Ex perimental food 
study; 147, Child nutrition; 154, 
Problems in home economics in 
vocational programs; 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 188 (Educ.), Sem-’ 
inar in home economics educa- 
tion; 195, Studies in: decorative 
textiles; 197, Advanced applied 
dress design’ 200, Research; 216, 
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Seminar in related art ; 223, Sem- 
inar in housing problems; 235, 
Seminar in experimental foods. 


Special Course for Extension 
Workers 
See announcement on page 18. 


* 


College of Engineering 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Pro- 
fessors Hougen, Ragatz; Asso- 
ciate Professors Altpeter, Neill, 
C. C. Watson; Assistant Profes- 
sor Kirk; Instructors Buckley, 
Ednie, Felix, Massey: 

Two five-week sessions (Ist, 
June 20-July 22, incl., 2nd, Au- 
gust 8-September 9, incl.) 114, 
Operations and process labora- 
tories. 

Eight-week session: 18, Funda- 
mentals; 111, Unit operations; 
116, Material and energy bal- 
ances; 118, Thermodynamics; 
200, Thesis research. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING Professors 
Cottingham, Rader, Wesle; Asso- 
ciate Professor Crandall; Assist- 
ant Professor Wagner; Instruc- 
tors Collins, Korbitz, Merz, Rhu 
tors Collins, Korbitz, Merz, 
Rhude, Villemonte, and Staff: 

General: 103, Economic selec- 
tion. 

Surveying: 116, Summer sur- 
vey. 

Lransportation: 122, Practice 
in route surveying; 132, Highway 
engineering. 

City Planning: 141, City plan- 
ning. 

Structural Engineering: 52, 
Structural analysis; 53, Struc- 
tural design ; 155, Reinforced con- 
crete; 158, Indeterminate struc- 
tures. 

Hydraulic Engineering: 71, 
Hydraulics; 72, Hydraulics. 

Sanitary Engineering: 191, 
Sewerage; 192, Sewage treat- 
ment; 195, Water supply. 

Advanced Independent Study: 
180, 280. See Page 15 of Engi- 
neering Bulletin. 

Unnumbered Courses: Thesis. 
See Page 15 of Engineering Bul- 
letin. 

DRAWING AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY Professor Orth; As- 
sistant Professors Doke, Worsen- 
croft: 1, Elements of drawing; 
2, Elements of drawing; 3, De- 
scriptive geometry. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Professors Benedict, Higgins; As- 
sociate Professors’ Baird, Kelso, 
Larson; Assistant Professors 
Hafstrom, Parent, Weber; In- 
structors Caldwell, Imm, Scheibe: 
2, Direct current machinery; 3, 
Alternating current circuits; 4, 
Alternating current machinery; 
5, Fundamental electronics ; 6, Di- 
rect current machinery; 7, Alter- 
nating current machinery; 9, 
Electrical machinery; 116, Elec- 
tric circuits ; 137, Power distribu- 
tion; 154, Communications engi- 
neering ; 156, Communication cir- 
cuits and networks; 157, Ad- 
vanced communication engineer- 
ing; 158, Ultra-high frequency 
technique; 52, Dynamo labora- 
tory ; 58, Alternating current cir- 
cuit laboratory; 54, Alternating 
current machine laboratory; 55, 
Fundamental electronics labora- 
tory; 56, Direct current labora- 
tory; 57, Alternating current lab- 
oratory. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Professors Hyland McNaul, Nel- 
son, Wilson; Associate Professors 
Gilpin, Rose; Assistant Profes- 
sors Feiereisen, Leutwiler, Myers, 
Schweitzer, Uyehara; Instructors 
Akerman, Bridge, Engelman, 
Gage, Grogan, Peters: 25, Ma- 
chine shop practice; 37, Weld- 
ing; 41, Mechanism; 42, Design 
practice; 43, Machine elements; 
44, Advanced machine design; 
45, Machine elements; 52, Ma- 
chine testing; 105, Manufactur- 
ing and production methods; 116, 
Motion and time study; 61, Ther- 
modynamics; 62, Heat-power en- 
gineering; 63, Thermodynamics; 
64, Heat-power engineering; 72, 
Elementary testing of heat en- 
gines; 73, Advanced testing of 
heat engines; 100, Senior thesis; 
106, Power plant economics and 
design; 107, Heat-power calcula- 
tions; 108, Heating and ventilat- 
ing; 109, Internal combustion en- 
gines; 110, Air conditioning; 111, 
Advanced thermodynamics for 
mechanical engineers; 112, Re- 
frigeration; 118, Gas turbines 
and jet propulsion; 124, Ad- 
vanced heat-power testing; 128, 
heating and ventilating labora- 
tory; 151, 152, 153, and 154, Ad- 
vanced mechanical engineering 
projects; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study. See Bulletin; 200, 


. dividual 


Graduate research; 202, Engine 
combustion; 203, Graduate sem- 
inar in heat power; 217, Engine 
instrumentation; 280, Advanced 
independent study. 


MECHANICS Professor Roark; 
Associate Professor Washa; In- 
structors Andrae, Boettcher, Or- 
loff, Petersen, Saemann, Young: 
1, Statics; 2, Dynamics; 3, Me- 
chanics of materials; 51, Mate- 
rials of construction; 52, Mate- 
rials of construction; 53, Materi- 
als of construction. 


MINING AND METALLURGY 
Assistant Professor Heine: 8, 
Metallography ;33, Foundry; 180, 
Advanced independent study. 


* 
Law School 


Monday, June 20 to Saturday, 
August 27 


Professors Beuscher, Brown, 
Campbell, Feinsinger (2nd. five 
weeks), Hall, Hurst, Page, Rice 
(1st five weeks); Associate Pro- 
fessor Auerbach; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Effland, Karlen, Volz; In- 
structor DeWitt: 

First Year Courses—Personal 
property; Torts (a) and (b). 

Second and Third Year Courses 
—Conflict of laws; Damages; 
Evidence; History of law; Labor 
law 1 (union-management rela- 
tions) ; Labor law 2 (rights of in- 
workers); Mortgages; 
Municipal corporations; Sales of 
chattels; Sales of land; Seminar 
on the law protecting civil liber- 
ties and rights; Summer work in 
legal problems; Taxation; Trade 
regulation ; Trials, judgments and 
appeals; Wills. 


+ 
Medical School 


ANATOMY ‘Staff: 110, Histol- 
ogy: and organology. 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY Staff 
and Instructors: 102, Medical mi- 
croviology; 106, Advanced med- 
ical microbiology. 


PHARMACOLOGY Professors 
Orth, Tatum, and Instructors: 
104, Pharmacology. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Staff: 104, Physiological chemis- 
try; 200, Research. 
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The vertical articulation of the 
map-reading skills is maintained 
and developed grade by grade. f* SE 
Global directions and measure- 
ments are intensified gradually, 
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& COMPANY 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Vertical articulation within each separate field vag 
plus horizontal articulation at the different grade fmost 
levels combine to bring added strength and depth fetience 
to the first completely correlated social studies program you 
ever published in America. Textbooks, maps, fie priv 
globes—only Rand MCNally can present this ff gooc 
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Effect of Education... 


HOSE of us engaged in edu- 

cation find it necessary peri- 
odically to ask ourselves certain 
important questions. 

In times like these when there 
is a critical shortage of teachers 
we ask: Why aren’t more people 
entering the profession? Then we 
consider questions of teachers’ 
salaries, teachers’ living condi- 
tions and prestige, and many 
others. Finally, however, if we 
pursue our analysis back to the 
fundamental of fundamentals, we 


arrive at the question: What is- 


the effect of education on the 
community ? 

Again, we may consider the 
question of good public relations 
in education. We talk of publicity 
programs, financial campaigns, 
lay-professional cooperation and 
so on down the line. But again, 
if we push our consideration far 
enough, we get down to the ques- 
tion: What is the effect of educa- 
tion on the community ? 

In Schools for a New World, 
the 1947 yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators, there is a magnificent 
chapter on “The Power of Edu- 
cation.” In this chapter, the eco- 
nomic effect of education on vari- 
ous countries is carefully delin- 
eated. Countries with various 
amounts of natural resources and 
at different stages of economic 
and educational development were 
selected for the study. Resources, 
educational and technical train- 
ing, and income were variables 
used for comparison studies. Co- 
lumbia, for example, with great 
resources but low education and 
technical training was contrasted 
with Denmark, a country of small 
natural resources but high edu- 
cational and technical training. 
Other pairs of countries included : 
Mexico and New Zealand, Brazil 
and United States, Yugoslavia 
and Norway, Rumania and Switz- 
erland. In every case studied, 
where the country had high edu- 
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cational and technical skill the 
country had a high income. 
Here is indeed a strong and 
very tangible evidence of the 
effect of education on the commu- 
nity. When we think that this 
evidence alone would justify edu- 
cation and when we know of many 
less tangible but equally impor- 
tant values such as increased ¢a- 
pacity for appreciation and en- 
joyment, the stock of education 
should rise appreciably. Stand up 
educators and be counted. 


Justice in Education 
SCHOOL or school system 
which takes no responsibil- 

ity for evaluating its pupils to- 
day is back in the ox-cart days of 
education. Pupil evaluation means 
using our best measuring devices 
for learning about the pupil’s 
physical and mental health; his 
intelligence, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties; his personality; and his in- 
terests. In this day and age, it is 
a grave injustice to any boy and 
girl to test them on knowledge of 
subject matter alone. It is even 
more absurd than judging the 
value of a book by such items as 
illustrations alone. 

Today, tests form only one 

source of information about boys 


possible, whether he appears to 
be a problem or not. 


Reliability of Tests 


Many limiting conditions in 
schools operate to interfere with 
good practices in evaluation of 
pupils. Insufficient knowledge, 
over-large classes and teacher 
loads, insufficient budgets, and 
indifference are a few of the 
causes for inadequate evaluation 
procedures. 

One example of the conflict of 
expediency with good practice is 
that between using group or in- 
dividual tests of intelligence. On 
the whole, group intelligence tests 
are better than others. A good 
group test may legitimately be 
used as a preliminary coarse 
screening device. However, pu- 
pils should not be classified and 
grouped with any finality by any 
single criterion regardless of its 
reputed value. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the study made of four 
cases selected from our files. 
These pupils were classified on 
the basis of group tests. 

It should be immediately ap- 
parent that the results obtained 
by the group tests do not repre- 
sent the children’s true intelli- 
gence. Yet, in these cases each 
child was treated as though’ he 
were mentally retarded. No effort 
was made to determine whether 
group test scores were accurate 





C.A. 
Child A [2 SEapenOne eye ers Ces ee eee aS 
Child B OE es, ett e cea 
Child C BED ict tetas ees 
Child D OG ec ett capes alee teria 


Group Tests Individual Tests 


I.Q. MiAuy 1eQ. 
Be once 8- 7 68 13- 2 106 
ee nas 7-10 69 10- 2 90 
ae 10-10 78 12-11 93 
a 6- 1 58 9-10 94 





and girls. Reliance is rather put 
on the results of many means of 
evaluation; on anecdotal records, 
autobiographies, questionnaires, 
themes, conferences, health ex- 
aminations, and tests of various 
sorts. All relevant sources of in- 
formation are gathered and used 
together in making case studies 
of mdividuals. Such studies 
should be made of every pupil, if 


until the possibility of special 
class placement was considered. 


Ability to Read 


Group intelligence tests have 
the inherent weakness of assum- 
ing that the child already has the 
ability to read. Individual intel- 
ligence tests, on the other hand, 
permit the use of oral directions. 
Both types assume, of course, the 
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ability to understand language 
through either eye or ear. Ac- 
cordingly, visual or hearing hand- 
icaps could, of course, definitely 
render test results invalid. 

In order to foster the most ele- 

mentary justice in dealing with 
pupils, we recommend: 

1. That every administrator, super- 
visor, and teacher learn to know 
and to use the tools of evaluation. 

2. That multiple criteria evaluation 
devices be used to determine pu- 
pils’ aptitudes and abilities, inter- 
ests, and personality needs. 

3. That each pupil be examined peri- 
odically to note changes in status. 


4, That all pupils with an I. Q. score 
below 85 be rechecked to be sure 
that they are properly placed. 
Reading disability as a factor in 
these cases should be considered 
especially. 


A final warning is in point 
here. Evaluation devices should 
be used to determine individual 
differences in order that better 
and more effective educational ex- 
periences may be provided for in- 
dividual pupils. Evaluation for 
classification purposes should 
always be used with the greatest 
care. For classification means 
grouping, grouping means stand- 
ardization and inflexibility, and 
standardization means that we 
have lost the real boy and girl we 
started with. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Speech in the Elementary School, 


by Lorna Shogren Werner. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, 
Ill. 1947. 222 pp. $2.00. 


In evaluating a book in the 
field of Speech Correction, it is 
advisable to determine whether 
the author has placed stress upon 
speech corrections, i.e. on such 
problems as pertain to stutterers, 
cerebral palsies, cleft palates, and 
other speech cases which are 
physiogenic or psychogenic, or 
whether the author is primarily 
concerned with speech improve- 
ment. Speech in the Elementary 
Grades deals mainly in the area 
of improvement, and so has values 
for both the teacher of speech 
correction and the teacher of the 
regular grades and subjects. Its 
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many helpful hints and sugges- 
tions will prove of much assist- 
ance to the regular teacher and 
also provide helps for the correc- 
tionists when drills become some- 
what dull and dreary.—FRANK V. 
POWELL, Ass’t Superintendent 
Special Education. 


Children and Books, by May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. 1947. 626 pp. $3.60. 
A study of the reading needs 

and interests of children from 
the age of two through the high 
school for teachers and parents 
who seek help on children’s read- 
ing. 

Whether or not a child will en- 
joy it is the author’s first crite- 
rion in judging a book or poem. 
All types of literature—old and 
new—are discussed. Mrs. Hil] 
emphasizes presenting books to 
children; guides for evaluating 
books; how to stimulate interest 
in books; how to tell stories to 
children. Comics, radio, and 
movies are considered with sug- 
gestions on how to meet their 
competition for interest. Highly 
selective bibliographies in each 
field are listed and most of the 
illustrations are taken from pub- 
lished books. 

May be used as a textbook in 
a full year’s course in children’s 
literature.—IRENE NEWMAN, Su- 
pervisor of School Libraries, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


LET’S GO EASY... 


(Continued from page 5) 


all concerned. It means _ inter- 
rupted classes, or perhaps no 
classes, or then again substitute 
teachers, none of which is too 
satisfactory. 

A danger that always seems 
imminent under tournament set- 
ups is that of over-practice. This 
may be followed by so-called stag- 
nation and even loss of interest. 

A class may open with 25 or 
30 people. The teacher has all in- 
tentions of giving these speech 
students broad and thorough cov- 
erage. Soon, however, comes 
tournament or contest time. The 
exceptional and promising talent 
is sought out. Special meetings 
are arranged for extra practice; 


coaches scold and threaten; stu- 
dents are intentionally built up 
to a certain emotional pitch. The 
less talented are eliminated early, 
so that more time can be devoted 
to those who won out in the local 
contest. Yes, the student who 
needs the additional help to real- 
ize a certain degree of accom- 
plishment is ruled out. What a 
sad situation! But, after all, there 
are bigger goals to be sought. 

What happens to the unfortu- 
nate one who is “weeded out” so 
early? He finds other things to 
do, while special practices are be- 
ing held for the winners and trips 
are being planned. To him the 
activity holds nothing more. He 
is publicly labeled as not quite 
good enough. Will he be enthused 
year after year? Your students 
can answer that better than any- 
one else. 

Finally what is left to look for- 
ward to when the student reaches 
senior high school? He has known 
and experienced all. As a re- 
peated loser he may have lost in- 
terest entirely; as a winner he 
may even become “cocky”. “After 
all, wasn’t I the junior high 
champ for two years? If you 
want me to participate you can 
get in touch with me”. 


Participation for Experience 


True, all will not react in this 
manner, but the fact remains that 
many do. Coaches agree that 
many times the best talent has to 
be coaxed into participating.’ 
Even after these talented speak- 
ers have agreed to participate 
they may be difficult to handle 
and at the slightest provocation 
drop out of the program. 

Certainly few will question the 
value of speech activity, but must 
we always dash out and organize 
into forma] contest situations? 
Can’t we settle for a local pro- 
gram that affords wide participa- 
tion for the sake of experience 
only? The benefits derived from 
such a program are just as gréat, 
and all this emotional upset, 
classroom disruption, disappoint- 
ment, and financial drain of, 
travel are eliminated. Local pro- 
grams permit children to enjoy 
the fruits of their efforts under 
coriditions and circumstances they 
know and understand. 
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$64 Questions Not Tabooed ... 


QUALITY of opportunity is 

at or near the center of the 
idea of democracy in America. 
Over the years we have come far 
in the direction of achieving a 
satisfactory equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. Great in- 
equalities in educational oppor- 
tunity exist not only between sec- 
tions in the United States but 
also within the borders of Wis- 
consin. 

The significance of this condi- 
tion was deeply felt by members 
of Madison’s Randall School PTA 
program committee. They were 
aware, moreover, that a disturb- 
ing situation in public educational 
organization existed on their own 
doorsteps, in the Madison metro- 
politan area. Their discussions 
led them to the conclusion that 
the most important immediate 
problems in education were those 
of school finance and district re- 
organization. It was clear that 
no well-rounded program of edu- 
cational experience could ever be 
developed in the tiny one-room 
rural school district. Likewise in 
the metropolitan area, it was seen 
that the necessities of adequate 
long-run planning as well as 
year-to-year operation required a 
sensible integration of the many 
separate districts and programs. 


Problems of Finance . 


Further discussion brought out 
the strategic importance of the 
problem of finances. This consid- 
eration, along with the others, led 
the committee to design a year’s 
program with primary emphasis 
on problems of school finance and 
reorganization. Three meetings 
during the year were to be de- 
voted to this subject: one on the 
proposed Metropolitan school dis- 
trict, a second on state support 
for Wisconsin’s public schools, 
and the third on federal aid for 
education. 

Cognizant of the critical need 
for sympathetic understanding by 
Americans of problems beyond 
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Mrs. W. P. Mortenson 


Past President of Randall School 
PTA, Madison 





our own borders, the committee 
decided to devote one meeting to 
the subject of post-war educa- 
tional problems in other countries. 

Two other pressing needs of 
our schools were recognized in 
setting up the program. Child 
health activities were particu- 
larly stressed in the special meet- 
ings for pre-school and kinder- 
garten mothers, and the need for 
expansion of public health activi- 
ties was considered. Finally, one 
general meeting was devoted to 
the subject of guidance and ad- 
justment of students—and of 
parents! 


Social Meetings Included 
Altogether, the year’s program 
seemed to add up to pretty heavy 
fare. But provision was made for 
three essentially social meetings: 


the “go-to-school night” during 
National Education Week, a 
Christmas program by the chil- 
dren, and a spring festival. At 
any rate, parents were not 
“scared away” by the announce- 
ment of formidable topics of 
finance and reorganization. Mem- 


- bership last year went to a record 


level—644, a 40% increase, and 
attendance was capacity. 

Our experience during the 
PTA year of 1947-48 proved that 
parents will come and listen to 
programs on vital school prob- 
lems. These issues will determine 
whether we keep the standards 
we have achieved in Wisconsin, 
and, what is more important, 
whether we are going to raise 
these standards. Public forums 
and public meetings are still one 
of the best means of arousing 
public action. 


1949 Convention 


Pres. A. W. Zellmer has announced 
that the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will be held in Green Bay, April 28- 
29. 





Parent News at Green 


HAT is all this about visual 

education and clinics and 
field trips, many a parent won- 
ders. To keep them posted on the 
marvels and mundanities of to- 
day’s school, Green Bay’s Howe 
School has started publishing a 
Parent News. 

A lot of mothers and dads, 
Principal George Silverwood rea- 
soned, never quite make it to 
PTA meetings’ and must find 
their children’s limited, some- 
times imaginative, reports on 
school doings far from satisfying. 
The News, he hopes, will do 
more than supply the information 
they want, but will also tempt 
them into visiting school, attend- 
ing PTA and Fathers’ Club pro- 
grams. 

The first issue appeared last 
March as a simple, seven-page 
mimeographed letter. Parents 





Bay Proves Popular 


were briefed on how the school 
was capitalizing on Wisconsin’s 
Centennial in its classroom activi- 
ties; the after-school recreation 
program; the fire chief’s talk to 
the youngsters; the coming im- 
munization clinic, and PTA pur- 
suits. 

Editorial comments ranged 
from If and When to Spank a 
Child (if reasoning has failed), 
to the kind of raincoat Junior 
should have (a yellow or white 
one to stand out in Green Bay 
fogs). Parents were invited via 
the News to comment on the new 
report cards. A regular feature 
will be a get-acquainted interview 
with a Howe teacher. 

Parents seem to be taking to 
the unimposing little bulletin, for 
they have been penning Mr. Sil- 
verwood quite a few pats on the 
back and asking for more. 
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The Job of Legislature 


O LEGISLATURE in recent decades has had 

as many big issues before it as the present 
session. Few phases of education whether on the 
collegiate or elementary and high school level will 
escape attention. The central theme is reorganiza- 
tion—state and local. Reorganization invariably 
cuts deep and wide. The chief proposals of the 
Commission for the Improvement of Education 
have received wide publicity. Besides, there are 
bills affecting the state superintendent and the ever 
present issue of state school support. 

Important legislation is not confined to educa- 
tion. For over a year the Legislative Council has 
studied other state agencies, services, and subjects. 
It has introduced many bills which will be no less 
contentious than the educational proposals. 
Whether or not the attempt to streamline proce- 
dure will expedite the session is conjectural. 


Releases describing bills which are sent regu- 
larly to administrators and local associations will 
keep the membership informed. The scope of many 
bills is far reaching and WEA members cannot 
afford indifference to them. Local legislative com- 
mittees, equipped with contents of bills, may ren- 
der real service by communicating their stand to 
respective representatives. The Council on Educa- 
tion and the Legislative Committee will favor or 
oppose bills in accordance with adopted policies, 
reports, or resolutions of the association. Fre- 
quently bills deal with new or novel subjects upon 
which no association action has previously been 
taken. In such cases WEA representatives will 
necessarily have to exercise their judgment and 
represent the membership in the light of whether 
or not the proposals contribute to child or teacher 
welfare. 


The State Superintendency 


ISCONSIN voters will have a novel experi- 

ence in the April election. It will be the first 
wide open election of the century for state super- 
intendent without an incumbent in the running. 
From Eleazor Root of Waukesha in 1849, the first 
superintendent, until Charles P. Cary in 1903 none 
served more than comparatively short terms. One 
of them served five years, the others four and two. 
C. P. Cary was in office until July, 1921. His suc- 
cessor, John Callahan, held the office continuously 


for 28 years, as long as the first ten superintendents 
together. 

Changes in election and status of the chief state 
school officer are suggested in the Legislature. It 
is recommended to repeal the constitutional provi- 
sion of popular election of the state superintendent 
and make it an appointive position. An increase in 
his salary to $10,000 is stipulated in another bill. 

The superintendent chosen at the coming elec- 
tion will be the 19th in the list of Wisconsin’s chief 
school officials. 


Increased Benefits Imperative 


OGIC and economic justice underlie the WEA 

proposed amendments to the state retirement 
system. It is just to give members of the System 
who entered military service and returned to teach- 
ing credit for teaching experience wherever teach- 
ing experience is a factor in the law. This would 
improve their retirement position both in comput- 
ing state deposits and would in addition give them 
credit toward qualifying for minimum benefits. 
The same group would also be given the option of 
paying personal deposits for their service period 
into the fund, the state to make the corresponding 
contribution. 

Of importance to all members is the change in 
penalty levels in the state deposit formula. When 
the law was passed in 1921 the median salary of 
teachers was about $1200. It was legislated, there- 
fore, that the state deposit percentage be decreased 
one per cent for every $100 of salary over $1200. 
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Now the median salary of the same group is 
slightly lower than $2500. It seems the level at 
which deductions begin should be $2400. Com- 
parisons of the limit of $3000, beyond which salary 
is disregarded, with salaries today show that that 
level should be raised to $4500. 

The salary levels specified 28 years ago are out- 


moded to say the least. To raise the levels is con- 
sistent and defensible. 


Another contemplated change in the law is to 
remove a difficult barrier to participation under the 
total disability feature. 


Your committee and officers have devoted much 
time in conjunction with the actuary and retire- 
ment officials to draft a reasonably simple but in- 
clusive measure. Attainment of the needed bene- 
fits depends upon undivided support of WEA 
membership. 








T H E S P oO T L I é& ey T ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Lyon Resigns at Chippewa Falls 

Howard M. Lyon, principal of the 
Chippewa Falls Senior High School 
since 1927, resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with a nationally known school 
equipment firm as sales manager for 
the state of Minnesota and northern 
Wisconsin. Mr. Lyons was graduated 
from Oshkosh STC in 1923, obtained 
his B. A. degree from the University 
of Minnesota in 1926 and his Master’s 
degree at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1941. He has held several respon- 
sible positions in educational circles in 
Wisconsin. Martin N. Hein, president 
of the Board of Education and J. H. 
Murphy, superintendent of schools, 
both praise the work of Mr. Lyon for 
his 22 years of service to the commu- 
nity 21 of which as principal of the 
high school. 


Langer Heads Math Association 


R. E. Langer of the University of 
Wisconsin mathematics department, 
was elected president of the Mathe- 
matics Association of America at the 
annual convention of the organization 
in Columbus, Ohio, in December. Mr. 
Langer has been vice president of the 
Association and has been active in the 
association for many years. 


Hake is Kiwanis President 


F. H. Hake, principal of the Barron 
County Normal School, was elected 
president of the Rice Lake Kiwanis 
Club for 1949. 


Valdars Alumni Honors Bray 


C. E. Bray who is rounding out 25 
years as principal of the Valdars High 
School was honored by the alumni at 
their annual reunion, Dec, 28. Mr. Bray 
was presented with a gold wrist watch 
on behalf of the 300 alumni of the 
schoo! gathered for the 1948 reunion. 


Hildebrand Lectures on Austria 


Irene Hildebrand, a teacher in the 
Fox Point School, Milwaukee, returned 
to the United States last August from 
Linz, Austria, where she taught in the 
elementary school for the children of 
the American Army of Occupation. Be- 
sides teaching transient Army children, 
there were the indigenous personnel of 
various nationalities, the correlated 
program to instruct Austrian teachers 
and student teachers, and lectures for 
adult English-speaking Austrians. Miss 
Hildebrand made frequent visits to the 





Tours now booking: 


COUR DY Gil - cccennandkn cased $200 and up 
ae GRMORS  . cacaocodanemen 155 and up 
N. Y. and Washington ----- 140 and up 
Choice Florida resort , 

OES RE ER ek Lee ee 560 and up 
OS ae ee enh 893 and up 


College credit tours open 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Organized to serve Wisconsin teachers 
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Rumanian, Yugoslavian, and Hungar- 
ian DP camps. With her lecture she 
presents many color slides taken dur- 
ing her travels in Europe. She is a 
graduate from Oshkosh STC and has 
taken advanced work at Northwestern 
University. 


Meisnest Honored by Kiwanians 


Charles W. Meisnest, who has com- 
pleted 50 years as a teacher and 25 
years of continuous service as secre- 
tary of the Kiwanis Club of Manito- 
woc, was honored by his fellow Kiwani- 
ans at a dinner, Jan. 4. In paying 
tribute to Mr. Meisnest, Ernest Lud- 
wig, principal of the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School and fellow Kiwan- 
ian, presented him with a 25 year pin 
and purse. Mr. Meisnest has taught in 
the rural schools of Manitowoc County, 




















has been teacher and principal in the 
grade schools of Manitowoc, and is now 
teaching in the Lincoln High School of 
Manitowoc. He was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1904. 


Wangen Appointed by Howell 


Robert H. Wangen, a teacher in Bay- 
field County for 13 years, has been ap- 
pointed supervising teacher by John W. 
Howell, acting county superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Wangen will take over 
the duties of Mr. Howell who was ap- 
pointed acting county superintendent 
by State Superintendent Callahan last 
fall. 


WASCD Publishes Reactions 


In truly democratic fashion the Wis- 
consin Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development has surveyed 
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You can enjoy the security of an income when your salary 
has been removed through sickness or injury. The plan of 
income protection, with its many advantages, sponsored 
and endorsed by your Wisconsin Education Association, is 
available for a small outlay of cash each year. You want 


and can get that “safe feeling”. You owe it to yourself. 


For information write to 
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Washington National Insurance 
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the reactions of the membership on two 
important topics: What We Think and 
What We Suggest. Under each heading 
several questions were asked which re- 
veal the opinions of the membership on 
the factors which make professional 
standards and how the profession may 
be improved. The report is from the 
Committee on In-Service Training of 
Supervisors and appears in the News 
Letter from the Association. Leslie W. 
Johnson of Superior is chairman, and 
Martha Sorenson of Appleton and Vir- 
gia M. Howard of Wauwatosa are the 
members of the Committee. 


Conference on Exceptional 
Children 


The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children will hold its Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention at the Hotel 
Fairmont in San Francisco from Feb. 
28 to March 8. The Council is com- 
posed of educators and social workers 
interested in the problems of the handi- 
capped child. 


Koudelik of Rhinelander Resigns 


Jerome Koudelik, commercial teacher 
at Rhinelander High School for the 
past eight years, resigned to accept a 
position with the Oneida Motor Sales 
Co. of Rhinelander, where he will be 
the accountant. He is a graduate of 
Whitewater STC. Ernest DeRoche, a 
graduate of Whitewater, will succeed 
Mr. Koudelik. 


Legislator Talks to Teachers 


Assemblyman Clarence Gilley ad- 
dressed the Forest County Teachers 
Association at Crandon High School, 
Monday evening, Jan. 10. After the 
business meeting a short program was 
given, followed by refreshments served 
by the Crandon teachers. Mabel Math- 
ews, president of the Association, re- 
ports that a dinner meeting is planned 
for spring. 


La Crosse Boosts Adult School 


The Sunday, Jan. 9, issue of the La 
Crosse Tribune carries an extensive 
account of the services of the La Crosse 
Vocational and Adult School which was 
written by John B. Coleman, director 
of the school. Emphasis in the article 
is on the idea that the services of the 
vocational and adult school encom- 
passes all age groups in the community 





Application Photos 


YOUR Photo must accompany Appli- 
eations. It helps to secure better 
positions. The same quality that won 
National Awards for us, is assured. 
We supply photos for thousands of 
teachers every year. 

Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 

50 Reproductions $2.50 Size 2%x3% 
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as courses are adjusted and expanded 
to meet the needs. The services of each 
department and the means of coopera- 
tion between the school and commu- 
nity are explained. Illustrations used 
in the write-up show adults learning 
useful skills to make a living, to make 
their environment more pleasant, and 
to make life more enjoyable. 


Brockmeyer Wins Nat’l Honors 


Win O. Brockmeyer, coach of the 
Wausau High School, received national 


honors for his football coaching abili- 
ties from the Helms Foundation, a pri- 
vately owned hobby of Baker Paul 
Helms of Los Angeles, Cal. The Foun- 
dation makes an “athlete of the month” 
award around the calendar in Los An- 
geles, usually given to high school and 
college athletes and coaches from the 
Los Angeles area. The Foundation said 
the special award for merit was for 
“his amazing record as coach of Wau- 
sau, Wis. ... one of the greatest rec- 
ords ever to come to the attention of 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hdpe you will find interesting and helpful 
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FUN AND LEARNING 


Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 
ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational correlation with birth- 
days of famous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
celebrate together are youngsters whose 
birthdays come in vacation. Then, too, 
this is the age of hero-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 
same month as a famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part: 


1— Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs’” 
according to each child’s birth month. 


2—FEach month’s group or 
club has projects related to 
their month. For example, 
look up and make brief reports 
on biographies of famous 
people and historical dates. 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 





For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month’s group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals chosen to fea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there's 
a parade around room with each club's repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 
and decorated with designs for their month. 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or compiete an observance as desired might 
be inco. porated into the schoolday routine 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


.f\ 


Famous Birthdays: 
JANUARY 

1-Betsy Ross 

1-Paul Revere 
17-Benjamin Franklin 
27-W olfgang Mozart 
27-Lewis Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
7-Charles Dickens 
12-Abe Lincoln 
22-Geo. Washington 
MARCH 

7-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einstein 
APRIL 

2-Hans C. Andersen 
13-Thos Jefferson 
23-Wm. Shakespeare 
27-Sam’| F. B. Morse 


MAY 
24-Queen Victofia 
25-Kalph W. Emerson 
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JUNE 

14-Harriet B. Stowe 
JULY 

4-Stephen Foster 
12-Julius Caesar 
AUGUS!1 

19-Orville W right 
SEPTEMBER 
6Jane Addams 
18-Dr. Sam’! Johnson 
OCTOBER 

3-Miles Standish 
14-William Penn 
29-James Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
2-Daniel Boone 
7-Marie Curie 
13-Rob’t L. Stevenson 
DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Barton 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 


dren's 


School, affiliate school Illinois State 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum help, u: to them, 
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the Foundation, which maintains ex- 
haustive files and vast sports research 
facilities.” 


Polzer is Almond Principal 


Harry Polzer of Highland has be- 
come principal of the Almond High and 
Grade School succeeding Frank Weix 
who went to Bonduel as supervising 
principal. 


Stout Institute News 


The Stout Alumni association has 
reached an all-time membership high, 
according to William R. Baker, alumni 
secretary. An extensive membership 
drive is being conducted. . . Two girl 
students from Finland have completed 
their studies at Stout and will return 
to Finland to teach. They have studied 
at Stout on special home economics 
scholarships. .. Mary Margaret Shaw, 
now at the University of Kansas hos- 
pital, has been appointed chairman of 
Stout’s department of food and nutri- 
tion. She will begin her duties the sec- 
ond semester. Lloyd Whydotski of the 
printing department of Wausau Voca- 
tional School will become assistant 
professor of the teaching of printing. 
He replaces Darvey E. Carlsen, teacher 
of printing at Stout since 1942, who 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
printing departments of the Santa Bar- 
bara branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Carlsen left Stout, Jan. 23. 

Stout Institute ranks third in the 
state, topped only by the University of 
Wisconsin and Marquette university, 
in the number of veterans enrolled. 
The figures were released by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. . . Clyde A. 
Bowman, dean of the Stout division of 
industrial arts, has been again selected 
a member of the National Industrial 
Arts Advisory committee and as such 
served on a team judging exhibits at 
the Industrial Art Award fair held re- 
cently in Chicago. 


Curriculum Study in Wood Co. 


According to the Wisconsin Rapids 
Tribune, the Wood County teachers are 
conducting a series of curriculum plan- 
ning meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing proposed advancements and 
improvements in the Wood County 
rural and state graded system. Con- 
ducted on an informal basis after 
school and through the early evening, 
with time out for supper, the members 
of the curriculum committee have 
found that the sessions are proving to 
be of great benefit to both the teach- 
ers and administrators in their con- 
tinued work to promote improvements 
in the curriculum. Some 15 or 20 teach- 
ers from rural and state graded schools 


in the surrounding area have been com- 
ing to each of the curriculum meetings. 
Present also are one or more members 
from each of the several branches of 
the committee as well as one senior 
student from the Wood County Normal 
School. 

The county curriculum planning com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of the county superintendent’s office,, 
the county supervisory staff, the Wood 
County Normal School, rural and state 
graded schools, and the Demonstration 
School. 


Zielanis Explains Methods 


Teaching methods have changed since 
father was a boy. Since the public’s 
attitude is determined by what the 
fathers and mothers know and under- 
stand about them, S. W. Zielanis, su- 
perintendent of schools of Kiel, has 
written a series of articles explaining 
the modern technics of teaching. These 
brief articles, appearing in the Tri- 
County Record of Kiel, show the par- 
ents the skill needed by teachers in 
order to give the boys and girls the 
best kind of an education. 


Ashby Heads NEA Dept. 


Lyle W. Ashby who has been assist- 
ant editor of the NEA Journal for sev- 
eral years has been appointed assistant 
secretary for professional relations of 
the NEA. He will be responsible for 
carrying forward the professional re- 
lations of NEA with all of its affiliated 
associations. 


Kolb to Teach in Oslo 


J. H. Kolb, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been granted a 
six months’ leave of absence to teach 
at the University of Oslo, Norway. 
During the time he will make a study 
of rural life in Norway. Dr. Kolb left 
Madison Feb. 1. 


Green Bay Investigates Comics 


An investigation of the comic books 
being sold in Green Bay has been 
started by the steering committee that 
had charge of American Education 
Week. Since the committee has repre- 
sentatives from almost every organi- 
zation in the city it was decided it was 
in the best position to make the study 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? [Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?] Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult ‘‘Einstein theory” 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 
Meaning and Mastery, Book | 
... by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age: It is an-entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day cultural requirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas } 


Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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which will be carried on under the su- 
pervision of Merlin Lucia, director of 
visual education in the schools. 
After the study is completed parents 
and schools will be supplied with lists 
of comic books that have met the com- 
mittee’s approval, and with those not 
recommended for children. 


Winnebago Co. Joins All Four 


All the ‘teachers of Winnebago 
County believe in the work being done 
for education by the professional or- 
ganizations. The Winnebago County 
Education Association reports that the 
teachers have 100% membership in the 
County Association, the Northeastern 
WEA, the WEA, and the NEA. Re- 
ports of this kind are encouraging to 
educators everywhere. 


A Word to School Secretaries 


School secretaries meet pupils, 
teachers, and the public. In that posi- 
tion they play an important part in 
the scheme of things. During the past 
20 years great strides have been made 
professionally in the status of the 
school secretary. 


In 1934 a National Association of 
Schoo] Secretaries was formed for the 
purpose of pooling ideas and ideals to 
produce a finer and more efficient serv- 
ice to the school and the community. 
Its objectives are service, recognition, 
information, and fellowship. Member- 
ship is open to all persons engaged in 
clerical and secretarial work in the 
educational systems of the United 
States. Secretaries are urged to take 
advantage of the opportunity for active 
cooperation in their profession by affili- 
ating themselves with their local, state, 
and national groups. Dues for mem- 
bership in the National Association are 
$2 a year and may be sent te the treas- 
urer, Mary Bowers, Crawfordsville 
Public Schools, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Those wishing further information 
about the National Association or wish- 
ing help with organizing local or state 
groups are asked to contact Sara Mil- 
ner, Vice-President, at O’Keefe’ High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


A Tribute to Teachers 


Recently our clipping service which 
supplies the editor of the Journal with 
many items of interest on education 
from the press of the state sent us a 
full page announcement from the Colby 
Phonograph entitled “A Tribute to Our 
Teachers”. Accompanied by appropri- 
ate drawings and set in large bold 
faced type a brief and concise tribute 
was paid to the teachers for the im- 
portant role they. play in our society. 
To the teachers it was certainly a wel- 
come word of encouragement, to the 
general public it was a reminder of the 
obligations and responsibilities to the 
schools, to the skeptic it was a chal- 
lenge to show something better, and to 
the indifferent layman it was a blast 
which should jar him out of his 
lethargy. 
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New Middle Grade 











Reading Program 


1949 Edition-LAIDLAW BASIC READERS-4-5-6 


featuring ee 


@ Planned skills 
@ Multiple level 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





@ New teacher helps 


development 
instruction 


@ Interesting, balanced content 
@ Speech and oral reading 


am Complete Mie / 


LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, Grades 1-6 


CHICAGO 6 e SAN FRANCISCO 5 ~ 
NEW YORK 3 ¢ DALLAS 1 ¢ ATLANTA 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 











Representative 1948-1949 New Books 


ENGLISH 


Tressler and Lipman: Business Eng- 
lish in Action 


Reddick: Journalism and the School 
Paper, Third Edition 


Knight and Traxler: Read and Com- 
prehend, Revised 


SCIENCE 


Rawlins and Struble: Chemistry in 
Action 


Kroeber and Wolff: Adventures with 
Animals and Plants (Biology) 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Moore and- Leahy: You and Your 
Family 


Harris and Kauffman: Young Folks at 
Home 


SOCIOLOGY 


HISTORY 


Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley: 
The Record of Mankind (World 
History) 

Dumond, Dale, and Wesley: History 
of United States (High School) 
History on the’ March Series (Allan 
Nevins, General Consultant. Grades 


5-8) 
MATHEMATICS 
W. W. Hart: A First Course in Alge- 
fa 
W. W. Hart: A Second Course in 
Algebra 


Butler and Wren: Trigonometry for 
Secondary Schools 

Herberg and Orleans: A New Geome- 
try for Secondary Schools 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Rasch: 


matics 


Practical Electrical Mathe- 


Gavian, Gray, and Groves: Our Changing Social Order, Third Edition 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 16 




















Study Packets on Human Rights 


Believing that a discussion on human 
rights can be made more interesting 
and pointed by the use of a carefully 
selected motion picture or film strip, 
and can be made more profitable by the 
study of material the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights has prepared 
several packets for distribution through 
the Bureau of Information and Pro- 
gram Services of the University Ex- 
tension Division. 





NECROLOGY 


Henry Clay Kilburn, 77, an educator 
for 44 years including 28 years in Ra- 
cine before he retired, died in Racine 
Jan. 17. Mr. Kilburn retired in July 
1940 after he had served as principal 
of the McKinley Junior High School 
since it was opened in 1921. Prior to 
that he was principal of the Jefferson 
School, a post he took over when he 
went to Racine in 1912. Mr. Kilburn 
taught in rural schools of Missouri and 
was principal of Carthage, Mo., High 
School for 11 years before going to 
Racine. He attended the Warrensburg 
(Mo.) Normal School, the University 
of Missouri, and summer sessions at 
several universities. 


* * * 


Thea Thompson, 68, a teacher in the 
Beloit schools for 22 years, died Jan. 4 
at Owen after a long illness. She was 
a graduate of the Central STC at 


Stevens Point. 
* * * 


Dr. Llewellyn R. Cole, 46, coordi- 
nator of graduate medical education 
for the University of Wisconsin med- 
ical school, was found dead at his home 
in Shorewood Hills, Jan. 1. A graduate 
of Clintonville High School in 1920 and 
a teacher there in 1924, Dr. Cole re- 
ceived his B. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1926 and his 
doctor’s degree in 1929. He was direc- 
tor of student health at the University 
from 1936 to 1945 with a rank of full 
professor. A year ago Dr. Cole wrote 
a series of articles for the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education and for some time 
made weekly broadcasts over state ra- 
dio stations and wrote a health column 
in the Wisconsin Agriculturalist maga- 
zine. His talks over the radio were 
sponsored by the Wisconsin State Med- 


ical Society. 
* * * 


Orville Clifford Carey, 53, a former 
teacher at Kewaunee, Mauston, and 
Neenah, died in Madison on Oct. 19. 
An overseas veteran of World War I, 
he was graduated from Lawrence Col- 
lege and continued his studies at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Carey 
taught Radio Mechanics and Instru- 
ment Landing at Truax Field, Madi- 
son during World War II. At the time 
of his death he was chemist for the 
State Beverage and Tax Division in 
Madison. 
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7 Challenge to Educators 


One of the greatest educational 
needs of our society is that all citizens 
should learn to seek the truth in all 
that they hear and read. They must 
learn to think for themselves and not 
be gullible. One of the obvious tech- 
niques of demagogues is the deliberate 
deception of their followers by making 
promises they have no hope or inten- 
tion of keeping and by making state- 
ments which are only half truths lead- 
ing to entirely erroneous conclusions. 
The ability to see through such decep- 








tions and not be fooled by unfulfillable 
promises is absolutely necessary if our 
citizens are to vote intelligently and to 
work for the continuing improvement 
of democratic society. 

Teaching students to develop intel- 
lectual honesty and a questioning mind 
has been and should be in increasing 
measure an important objective of the 
public school system.—From Policy De- 
clarations on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, April 
28, 1948. 





Incentive 
for art students 


Each year The Milwaukee Journal obtains pictorial 
calendar subjects through a contest for high school art 
students instead of using the work of professional 
artists. Lively interest in previous contests has proved 
their inspirational and educational values. Encourage 


your high school boys and girls to enter— 


The Fifth Annual Student 


Calendar Art Competition 


Entry blanks and rules have already been mailed to all 


principals and art instructors listed in available school 


Contest Closes March 15 


THE’ MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


directories. In the 1948 competition, over 1,000 entries 
were submitted by students in 108 junior and senior 
high schools in 65 Wisconsin cities. Substantial prizes 
and opportunities for honorable mention are offered. 


If your school has not received entry 
blanks and rules, write for them today! 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


FEBRUARY 1949 


Organized 1853 





VOCATIONAL DEPT. 
LAUNCHES “SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR”, FEB. 7 


State Provides Funds for 
Non-Commercial Programs 








C. L. Greiber, state direc- 
tor of Vocational and Adult 
Education, has announced a 
series of FM radio programs 
over State stations known as 
“Vocational School of the 
Air”. Planned by members 
of the staff, the series will 
run for several weeks and 
will be broadcast from Mon- 
days through Fridays at 
7:45 to 8:00 P. M. 


A full schedule of partici- 
pants for February is now 
fixed. Two experts in the 
field of vocational education 
will be interviewed infor- 
mally each evening. Partici- 
pants include vocational 
school directors, leaders from 
the ranks of labor and in- 
dustry, the University, and 
various state departments. 


Leaders Scheduled 


The week of Feb. 7 was de- 
voted to guidance; the week 
of Feb. 14 to apprenticeship 
problems; and the week of 
Feb. 21 will be devoted to 
adult education. , 

Among those participating 
will be L. H. Adolfson, di- 
rector of University Exten- 
sion and the following di- 
rectors of Vocational and 
Adult Education Schools in 
the state: R. W. Bardwell, 
Madison; Wm. F. Rasche, 
Milwaukee; W. A. Sprise, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Gustav 
Hirsch, Cudahy; J. G. Aus- 


man, Manitowoc; Jacob 
Spies, Sheboygan; H. O. 
Eiken, Green Bay; H. M. 


(Turn to page 33) 





RETIREMENT COM. 
NEEDS YOUR HELP 














Legislators ask questions. 
Retirement Committee must 
answer them. You have the 
information. A two-point 
questionnaire was mailed 
from the WEA office over a 
month ago asking for the 
number of veterans teaching 
in the school system. This 
information is urgently 
needed by the Retirement 
Committee in connection with 
amendments being sponsored 
in the current legislative ses- 
sion. If you have not re- 
turned the questionnaire, 
please see page 35. 


Classroom Teachers 
Plan National Meeting 


President Caldwell an- 
nounces that the sixth Class- 
room Teachers National Con- 
ference will be held at Ply- 
mouth Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire, July 
11-22, under the sponsorship 
of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Ply- 
mouth Teachers College. 
Howard R, Jones, president, 
Plymouth Teachers College; 
Sarah C. Caldwell, president 
of the Department; and 
Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary, will act as direc- 
tors. 

According to Miss Maehl- 
ing the conference will offer 
an opportunity for classroom 
teachers to discuss new 
trends in education, to ex- 
change ideas, to learn how 
other groups are meeting 
their problems, and to dis- 
cuss organization plans and 
technics. Conference plans 

(Turn to page 36) 











WISCONSIN TEACHERS CONTRIBUTING TO OTRF 





Contributions by Wiscon- 
sin educators to the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund 
which reached the WEA of- 
fice by Feb. 1 amounts to 
$920.24. The last year’s total 
sént from the WEA office to 
the NEA was $8,633.42 which 
placed Wisconsin in 11th 
place among the states. In 
an article in the January 
Journal of Education Burr 








Phillips, professor of educa- 
tion and history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and So- 
cial Studies Consultant to 
the Military Government in 
Germany in 1947 and 1948, 
points out that the need for 
assistance continues in order 
to help the teachers of war- 
torn Europe rebuild their 
educational system. 





GOVERNOR'S YOUTH CONFERENCE 
PLANNED AT UNIV. OF WISCONSIN 





Policies Commission 
Studies Major Issues 


The Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and 
the AASA decided to initiate 
two major studies for the 
year: (1) the role of the 
public schools in developing 
moral and spiritual values, 
and (2) the role of the 
schools in the face of con- 
tinuing international ten- 
sions. Action on the first of 
these issues was taken in re- 
sponse to a request of the 
NEA Representative Assem- 
bly at its meeting in Cleve- 
land last July. 


Gov. Rennebohm Will 
Present Service Award 


Governor Rennebohm will 
make the presentation of the 
Distinguished School Board 
Member Award at the con- 
vention dinner at Milwaukee 
on April 21. The award is 
sponsored by the WEA and 
National School Service In- 
stitute as described in the 
January Journal and in a 
letter to presidents of local 
associations. We are pleased 
to report that names of nom- 
inees have already been re- 
ceived. The deadline is Feb. 
28. 


U.W. Will Train Grade 
Teachers Next Fali 


The University of Wiscon- 
sin will be training grade 
school teachers next fall. 
John Guy Fowlkes, dean of 
the school of education, has 
appointed Virgil E. Herrick 
chairman of a 23-man com- 
mittee to recommend a four- 
year elementary teaching 
curriculum. 


Dean Fowlkes’ action fol- 
lowed a report by the univer- 
sity committee on functions 
and policies that the univer- 
sity needs such a program 
and a decision by a special 
school of education commit- 
tee that the university could 
do the job. 























Meeting is Preliminary to 
National White House Con- 
ference scheduled for 1950 





Plans for the Governor’s 
Conference on Children and 
Youth, to be held at the Me- 
morial Union at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, May 23- 
24, were made at a meeting 
of the conference planning at 
the Capitol, Jan. 11. 

With the theme of “The 
Child in His Home and Com- 
munity,” the statewide con- 
ference will be attended by 
civic leaders and youth rep- 
resentatives interested in 
youth problems. Approxi- 
mately 1000 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend. 


Teachers Invited 

The Wisconsin conference 
will be similar to those held 
already in Minnesota and 
Michigan as preliminaries to 
the National White House 
Conference on youth prob- 
lems in 1950. 

E. J. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, will serve as 
secretary and coordinator of 
the conference, and Frank 
Ross, chairman of the Youth 
Service Commission is chair- 
man of the conference plan- 
ning committee. Several Wis- 
consin educators are mem- 
bers of the planning com- 
mittees. 

Although invitations will 
be sent to official educational 
agencies, individual teachers 
and administrators are in- 
vited and urged to attend the 
Conference. Informa- 
tion about the programs may 
be secured by writing to the 
Governor’s Conference on 
Children and Youth, 308 N. 
Orchard St., Madison. 


Pres. Conner Announces 
WASA Annual Meeting 


F. E. Conner of Kenosha, 
president of the Wisconsin 
Association of. School Ad- 
ministrators, has announced 
that the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Administrators 
and School Boards will be 
held at the Schroeder Hotel 
in Milwaukee, April 21-22. 
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AASA ADOPTS PROGRAM URGING TEACHERS 
TO COMBAT ALL SUBVERSIVE INFLUENCES 





The American Association 
of School Administrators, a 
Department of the NEA, 
urged in-~-their platform 
adopted for 1949 that the 
teaching profession “expose 
and combat the activities of 
all groups which have as 
their objective the under- 
mining of the Constitution 
of the United States and the 
civil rights guaranteed 
therein.” 

Teachers also were urged 
to help all citizens to recog- 
nize propaganda devices, and 
to prevent the use of the 
public schools as instruments 
of any factional propaganda 
agency. 

Resolutions were adopted 
by a nation-wide mail ballot 
conducted among members of 
the AASA who, instead of 
holding a national conven- 
tion this year, have sched- 
uled three regional confer- 
ences to be held at San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 20-23, at St. 
Louis, Feb. 27—Mar. 2, and 
at Philadelphia, Mar. 27-30. 


National Defense 

Full use of all existing and 
potential school facilities by 
the national government in 
support of an adequate na- 
tional defense plan was 
pledged by the group. 

The administrators also 
reaffirmed their “belief in 
the necessity for a federal 
aid plan to enable any state 
to meet its public school edu- 
cational responsibilities of 
the years immediately 
ahead.” Such a plan, they 
said, must safeguard the 
fundamental concepts of 
state and local control of 
public education, a proper 
balance among local, state, 
and federal participation in 
financial support so as to 
preserve local interest in the 
school program; and_ the 
need for federal financial as- 
sistance for school building 
construction, as well as for 
teachers’ salaries and other 
current school support pur- 
poses. 


Teacher Recruitment 


In order to stimulate the 
recruitment of more young 
people with outstanding 
qualifications for the teach- 
ing profession, to upgrade 
those teaching with emer- 
gency certificates, and to im- 
prove public regard and 
status for teachers, the or- 
ganization endorsed a more 








systematic and effective pro- 
gram of interpretation of the 
public school program and 
its needs to citizens. 
Accrediting of non-public 
schools by state public school 
authorities was advocated by 
the administrators to “guar- 
antee that the minimal edu- 
cational goals set for the 
public schools shall be 
equaled or exceeded in all 
private institutions.” 





Waupun Teachers Plan 
PR Program for Year 


The Waupun Teachers As- 
sociation has prepared ten- 
tative plans to promote a 
closer understanding between 
parents, teachers, students 
and citizens in both the city 
and rural area. 

Some of the plans which 
the association considered 
were: a panel discussion on 
educational objects and meth- 
ods before various city 
groups in the city; a shelf at 
the Waupun public library 
devoted to education; a se- 
ries of newspaper articles on 
interesting units of study in 
Waupun schools; larger cir- 
culation of the W. T. A. 
News; closer co-operation 
between school and churches; 
essay contest to stimulate in- 
terest in teaching as a pro- 
fession; asking merchants to 
run a line about education in 
their retail advertising; en- 
larged attendance at Parent 
Teacher association meet- 
ings; and stabilize and im- 
proving teacher salaries so 
as to attract and keep good 
teachers in Waupun. 

First of the proposed panel 
discussions was presented at 
the Founder’s Day program 
for the joint PTA meeting in 
February. 


County Normals Issue 
Recruitment Bulletin 











Fifty Three Years of Prog- 
ress in Teacher Education is 
the title of a 40-page recruit- 
ment booklet issued jointly 
by the County Normal School 
Boards Association and the 
County Normal School Prin- 
cipals Association. It con- 
tains many excellent photo- 
graphs of classrooms in ac- 
tion and student activities to- 
gether with statistical infor- 
mation and charts showing 
the critical teacher shortage. 
The history of the county 
normal, pertinent facts about 


their organization and offer- 
ings, and opinions from lead- 
ing educators as to the im- 
portant role the institutions 
have played in the educa- 
tional history of Wisconsin 
presents a complete picture 
t> a prospective teacher. 


Milwaukee Co. Features 
Spring Music Festival 








Plans have been made for 
the first biennial Milwaukee 
County Music Festival, to be 
held at the Coliseum of State 
Fair Park on May 6, accord- 
ing to John F. Morrissey, 
principal of the Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur School and chair- 
man of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. At the first meeting 
of the Planning Committee, 
Anthony Erickson, music su- 
pervisor of the county 
schools, told of. the plans far 
an elementary school music 
chorus of 200 voices, a high 
school choir of 200 voices, a 
high school and elementary 
school band of 200 pieces, 
and a folk dancing group of 
elementary school pupils 
from county schools number- 
ing 40 to 50 participants. 


Divisional Leaders 


Milton Pierce of the 
County Superintendent of 
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Childhood Education. 
Session Set for May 


Paula Assenheimer of Mil- 
waukee, president of the 
Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, has an- 
nounced that the annual 
spring conference of the As- 
sociation will be held at the 
Northern Baptist Assembly 
at Green Lake, May 14-15. 








Schools’ Office is general 
chairman of the festival. 
The following were named to 
head the various musical di- 
visions of the festival pro- 
gram: Rudolph Uhlig of 
Greendale Schools, band; Le- 
Roy Daniels of Whitefish 
Bay Schools high schools’ 
choir; Mrs. Helen Conley of 
the Green Tree School, folk 
dancing; and Anthony Erick- 
son, elementary schools’ 
chorus. 

It is expected that every 
school in the county will be 
represented. Tickets for this 
event which is expected to 
attract over 5000 will go on 
sale in another month. 
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a plug for our advertisers 
whenever possible will mean 
a bigger and better Journal. 
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West Bend. Educ. Assn. 
Polls Pub.ic on Issue 


As a part of the public re- 
lations. program the West 
Bend Education Association 
invited parents to attend a 
meeting of the Association on 
Jan. 10 to help answer an 
important and common edu- 
cational problem. Dr: Frank- 
lin R. Fitch, educational ad- 
visor of the Illinois Social 
Hygiene League, presented a 
factual story of the devel- 
opment of human life as told 
to students. A feature of the 
program was the colored mo- 
tion picture ‘‘Human 
Growth,” produced by the 
University of Oregon. 

Following the discussion a 
poll was taken of the parents 
who voted overwhelmingly 
that children should see the 
film and suggested several 
approaches to the proper 
handling of the subject. 





Public Interest 

To stimulate public inter- 
est Ralph O.- Eggert, presi- 
dent of the Association, sent 
letters to the parents invit- 
ing them to attend the meet- 
ing and asked them specifi- 
cally if they would be pres- 





ent. Edith Heidner, chair- 
man of the ‘Public Relations 
Committee, did the organiza- 
tional work for the program, 
and Warren L. Evenson, 
principal of the West Bend 
High School, set forth the 
cbjectives of the parent- 
teacher meeting. 


L. H. Lamb, Manitowoc, 
Goes to Hastings, Mich. 


L. H. Lamb, superintend- 
ent of schools in Manitowoc 
since 1943, has resigned his 
position and will become su- 
perintendent of schools at 
Hastings, Mich., next year. 
In his letter of resignation 
to the Board of Education he 
said he was prompted to ter- 
minate his connection with 
the Manitowoc schools in 
June, partly because of his 
desire to complete the re- 
quired time to qualify for 
retirement under the Michi- 
gan system and to locate in 
a community with more fa- 
vorable climatic conditions. 

Mr. Lamb praised the 
spirit of cooperation which 
exists in the educational sys- 
tem and in the community, 
and Robert Lindwall, presi- 
dent of the Board, pointed 











AVA Urges Income Tax 
Exemption for Teachers 


The American Vocational 
Association at its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee in De- 
cember endorsed the princi- 
ple of the exemption of teach- 
ers from income tax on re- 
tirement income. The Asso- 
ciation asked for the “same 
consideration for retired 
teachers as is now shown to 
other groups enjoying social 
benefit legislation, such as 
social security, old age in- 
surance, workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, war veterans’ 
and widows’ benefits, union 
membership benefits, and un- 
employment benefits.” 


Federal Aid 

The Association also rec- 
ommended federal aid to edu- 
cation which would not in- 
terfere with the control and 
operation of schools at the 
local level, nor abolish the 
principle of earmarking 
funds for vocational educa- 
tion. The resolutions further 
state that “The bulwarks of 
peace and understanding are 
entitled to, and should have, 








out the accomplishments of 
Mr. Lamb. 














as generous treatment qs, do 
the agencies of military de- 
fense and ¢ivil administra- 
tion.” 


Equal Status for Students 

That vocational students 
receive the same considera- 
tion by local draft boards as 
is extended to the regular 
students in high schools and 
colleges was advocated by 
the Association. The group 
also asked for more support 
and expansion of vocational 
guidance services, now estab- 
lished in all but a few states. 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Continued from page 31) 





Genskow, Shorewood; and 


| Ralph J. Keen, Beloit. 


Provisions for Broadcasts 


The 1945 and 1947 legisla- 
ture provided funds to de- 
velop a state system of FM 
radio broadcasting for the 
presentation of educational, 
informative, and public serv- 
ice programs of a non-com- 
mercial nature. WHA (Mad- 
ison), WHAD (Delafield, 
and WHKW (Chilton) are 
now giving FM service to 
southern, eastern, and cen- 


tral sections of the state. 
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F.V. Powell Re-Elected 
Head of Credit Union 


At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors held at the 
WEA office in Madison, Jan. 
22, Frank V. Powell of Mad- 
ison was re-elected president 
for the following year. Cal- 
vin Evans of Milwaukee was 
chosen vice president, and 
Walter Wittich of Madison 
was named treasurer. In ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of 
the Credit Union, O. H. 
Plenzke, executive secretary 
of the WEA, serves as secre- 
tary of the organization. 

George Blackman of Cot- 
tage Grove was appointed 
chairman of the Examining 
Committee. Calvin Evans of 
Milwaukee and John Gold- 
gruber of Madison were ap- 
pointed members of the Com- 
mittee. R. F. Lewis of Wau- 
kesha was re-elected to the 
Credit Committee for a three- 
year term. Other members of 
the Credit Committee are 
E. J. McKean of Tomah, 
chairman, and E. G. Wipper- 
mann of Columbus. Albert 
Moldenhauer of Mosinee was 
chosen a member of the 
Board of Directors to fill the 
unexpired term of Nellie Ev- 
jue of Merrill who has re- 
signed. 

Walter Wittich was _ re- 
elected for a five-year term 
on the Board. 





Loan Record 

A report was made by the 
Treasurer which showed that 
the Credit Union has in- 
creased its reserves in ac- 
cordance with legal require- 
ments and sound business 
practices, and that its finan- 
cial condition is good. 

The report of the Credit 
Committee showed that the 
Credit Union has made 6,629 
loans since its organization 





in a total amount of 
$1,410,481.80. Of this amount, 
the net loss as of Dec. 31, 
1948, has been $2,317.49, or 
.0016%. The members con- 
sidered this a splendid testi- 
monial to the integrity of 
Wisconsin teachers. 


Wisconsin Schools Use 
Minneapolis Star News 





Last year 206 schools in 
Wisconsin y:articipated in the 
World Affairs Program spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis 
Star as a service to the Up- 
per Midwest schools. This ex- 
citing classroom study proj- 
ect consists of a 26-week 
study and quiz program to 
aid teachers in “putting 
across” today’s complex 
world problems. The pro- 
gram was designed two years 
ago by the Minneapolis Star 
with the aid of 12 leading 
Minnesota educators to stim- 
ulate interest and knowledge 
of world affairs. 


Guidebook Available 


The program consists of 
two parts: 26 weekly quizzes 
on major world topics by 
which students can measure 
their knowlcdge of world af- 
fairs, and a guidebook with 
study outlines and reading 
references on the topics. 

The 44-page guidebook is 
mailed all interested teach- 
ers without charge. Topics in 
the guide include “Germany: 
Asset or Risk;” “Atomic En- 
ergy: Life or Death;” “Ri- 
valries for World Resources ;” 
“Foreign Policies of Postwar 
America;” “Japan in Transi- 
tion;” “Armaments: . The 
Road to Peace or World War 
IlI;” “Housing: a World- 
wide Problem.” 


Tests are published in the 
Star each Thursday of the 
school year. Advance copies 
are sent participating edu- 
cators on request. 
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State School Officers Recommend U. S. 
Government Post-High School Scholarships 





The National Council of 
State School Officers which 
held its 25th annual session 
in Madison, Dec. 3-6 recom- 
mended a program of federal 
post-high school scholarships. 
Resolutions calling for an 
independent U. S. office of 
education, the return of the 
national office of vocational 
rehabilitation to the office of 
education, general federal 
aid to education, and federal 
grants for school building 
planning and _ construction 
were adopted. 


Channel U. S. Aid 

The council asked that fed- 
eral financial aid be given 
elementary and _ secondary 
education through the U. S. 
cffice of education to state 
education authorities on the 
basis of need and financial 
ability with administrative 
direction and control _re- 
served by law to the states. 

The federal post-high 
school scholarships should be 
handled by the office of edu- 
cation and state education 
authorities and be awarded 
“according to principals that 
will assure recognition of in- 








dividual merit and the equal- 
ization of educational op- 
portunity,” the council de- 
clared in its resolution. 


The U. S. office of educa- 
tion should be made a sep- 
arate agency of the federal 
government under the gen- 
eral direction of a _policy- 
determining board of lay- 
man, the council decided. 
The board, appointed on the 
basis of fitness, would select 
the commissioner. 





Houghton Wins Racine’s 
Man-of-the-Year Award 





Ralph Houghton, director 
of music at the Franklin Jun- 
ior High School of Racine, 
was selected as “man-of-the- 
year” in recognition of out- 
standing community service 
and leadership above and be- 
yond the call of duty. The 
award is made annually by 
the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce upon the basis of out- 
standing community service 
and leadership. Citizens of 
Racine under 36 years of age 
were eligible. 
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NEA Leadership School 
Scheduled for July 25 


Announcement is made of 
the fourth annual NEA In- 
stitute of Organization Lead- 
ership, a training school for 
leaders of professional or- 
ganizations, to be held July 
25-August 19, under the aus- 
pices of The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

The purpose of the Insti- 
tute is to aid officers of pro- 
fessional organizations to de- 
velop the technics, skills, and 
knowledge necessary to give 
dynamic leadership in keep- 
ing with the Victory Action 
Program of our united edu- 
cation associations. 

The 1949 Institute is de- 
signed to stress those things 
that make for competence 
and confidence in leadership: 
parliamentary law; public 
speaking; good public rela- 
tions; the history, structure, 
and program of our united 
associations; planning for 
next year’s work. 


College Credit 


Membership in the Insti- 
tute is open to officers of 
state associations, local asso- 
ciations, classroom teacher 
groups, FTA sponsors and 
FTA presidents, and others 
who wish to prepare them- 
selves for leadership in our 
professional organization. 

This opportunity to re- 
ceive training for profes- 
sional leadership, to earn 
four hours of college credit, 
and to enjoy the many at- 
tractions of the nation’s cap- 
ital should appeal to all 








teachers who seek to render 
greater service to their pro- 
fession. For further informa- 
tion regarding the 1949 
NEA Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, write to 
Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Buys Gregg Pub. Co. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., announces the purchase 
of The Gregg Publishing Co., 
publishers of Gregg Short- 
hand and a comprehensive 
program of textbooks for the 
teaching of business subjects 
in secondary schools, busi- 
ness schoois, colleges, and 
universities. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. will retain its 
name and its corporate iden- 
tity but will be operated as a 
subsidiary of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. It becomes, in 
effect, the business education 
division of McGraw-Hill. 

Founded by John Robert 
Gregg ,inventor of the inter- 
nationally used shorthand 
system which bears his name, 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 
has been a leading publisher 
of business textbooks for 
more than half a century. 

Commenting on the pur- 
chase of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. at the time the an- 
nouncement was made to the 
Gregg staff, Mr. McGraw 
pointed out that the merger 
cf the McGraw-Hill Business 
Education Department with 
the Gregg Companies was a 
natural and important con- 
solidation of interests. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ABOUT VETERANS 


Definition: A veteran is defined in the law as any 
person in World War I and II, who served in or with 
the army, including the WACS, in or with the navy, 
including the WAVES, in or with the marines, includ- 
ing the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, in or 
with the coast guard, including the 
American Field Service, and any of the aforesaid 
main or auxiliary branches of the military service. 


To Whom Sent: To avoid duplication, please note 
that this inquiry was sent to the University, Teachers 
Colleges, Stout, County Normals, State Schools, Vo- 
cational Schools, City Supts., 
pals not under City Supts., 
to report for teachers in his unit. 


PLEASE RETURN 
School System, Unit or Institution ~_--_______ 
Number of veterans employed as teachers within the 
definition under State Retirement System 
Number of these who were employed as teachers 
prior to entering service __ 


SPARS, or in the 


all high school princi- 
and County Supts., each 


Administrative Head 
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State Educators Form 
Student Teaching Assn. 


The Wisconsin Unit of 
the Association of Student 
Teaching was organized at a 
statewide meeting of educat- 
ors at the Central State 
Teachers College at Stevens 
Point Jan. 10. Glen Eye, di- 
rector of the laboratory 
school of the University of 
Wisconsin and member of 
the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, 
called the meeting for the 
purpose of organizing the 
Wisconsin Unit. Representa- 
tives from several public and 
private colleges and county 
normal schools attended the 
initial session. 





Furpose of Group 

Sponsors of the organiza- 
tion state that the purpose of 
the Association for Student 
Teaching is to create a means 
through which cooperating 
and supervising teachers can 
exert a creative influence on 
the continuous improvement 
of teacher education. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for pro- 
fessional exchange of ideas 
and opinions to the end that 
each prospective teacher may 
have _Tich, varied, and ap- 
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| This p-to-date new high school text covers such 
recent biological developments as the Rh blood 
and biological 
atomic research. Stresses phases of biology impor- 
tant in everyday life. Many activities; superior pro- 
vision for students’ differences. Special section on 
Over 450 handsome illustrations 
| amplify the interesting text discussions. 
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propriate practical experi- 
ences in preparation for as- 
suming his role as coun- 
selor and friend of children, 
director of classroom learn- 
ing, and citizen in the school 
community. 


Executive Committee 


Through its regional and 
state conferences the Asso- 
ciation seeks to build per- 
sonal professional contacts 
among workers in all sections 
of the country, to recognize 
better practices, and to de- 
velop a unity of purpose 
among those who work with 
prospective teachers. 

Professional services per- 
formed by the Association are 
summer workshops, travel 
tours during the summer 
months, and state and re- 
gional conferences. 

R. E. Gotham of Central 
STC was elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 
Other members include Gor- 
don Stone of River Falls 
STC, Frederick Anderson of 
Ripon College, Maura Car- 
rithers of Milwaukee STC, 
Camilla Low of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Lulu Kel- 
logg of the Waushara County 
Normal, and George Walters 
of ‘Lawrence College. 
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County Normals Hold 
Teacher Conference 


During the period from 
Jan. 25 to Feb. 4, a series of 
teacher education confer- 
ences were held at each of 
the eight participating 
county rural normal schools. 
The host normal schools in- 
cluded Algoma, Sheboygan, 
Union Grove, Columbus, Rice 
Lake, Merrill, Wisconsin 
Rapids, and Richland Center. 

Roy Ihlenfeldt, chairman 
of Rural Education of the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, planned the pro- 
grams with the county nor- 
mal principals. Other mem- 
bers of the state Department 
who participated in the dis- 
cussion .ncluded Delia Kibbe, 





John Marks, Orlo Miller, 
Lloyd Schultz, J. F. Wadell, 
Ida Ooley, Maybell Bush, 


and Gretchen Phair. 

Educational problems as 
they confront county normal 
schools were considered by 
the educational leaders and 
students. 


Student Councils Plan 
Nat'l Meeting in Ohio 


Gerald M. Van Pool, direc- 
tor of student activities of 
the National Association of 
Student Councils, has an- 
nounced that plans are being 
made for the 1949 National 
Conference of Student Coun- 
cils, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, to be 
held at Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
June. Tentative plans have 
teen set for June 20-23. 

Delegates will be repre- 
sentatives of student council 
associations that are mem- 
bers of the national associa- 
tion. In 1948 almost 500 stu- 
aents and faculty delegates 
attended the national confer- 
ence held at the Calvin Coo- 
lidge High School in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Platteville STC Has 
Guidance Conference 


Approximately 343 young 
people from 21 communities 
attended the sixth annual vo- 
cational guidance conference 
held December 11 at Platte- 
ville STC. The 48 conference 
faculty members _ included 
men and women from Madi- 














son, Lancaster, Platteville, 
Dubuque, Ia, and Des 
Moines, Ia. 


was to assist high school -pu- 
pils, veterans, and other 
young people with their 
plans for a life career. Prom- 
inent representatives from 
38 occupations presided over 
sectional meetings. 

Conference arrangements 
were under the direction of 
H. C. Wilkerson of the 
Platteville STC education 
department. 


DAR Will Pick Winner 
In '49 on Merit Basis 


Margaret Goodwin of Be- 
loit, Wisconsin State Chair- 
man of the DAR Good Citi- 
zenship Pilgrimage Commit- 
tee, has reported two signifi- 
cant changes in the plans of 
the DAR Good Citizenship 
program. The first is that 
the winning girl in each high 
school whose name is_ sub- 
mitted to State Supt. John 
Callahan will receive a ques- 
tionnaire on Feb. 22 which 
must be returned by Mar. 1. 
Based on the answers to the 
ten questions the winner of 
the $100 award will be se- 
lected by the Good Citizen- 
ship Committee. All Good 
Citizens will receive a cer- 
tificate from the National 
Society. Formerly the winner 
was chosen by lot at the 
State Conference but this 
year the merit system will 
be used and the name an- 
nounced at the State Con- 
ference in March. The sec- 
ond change is the return to 
the bond award instead of 
the trip to Washington, D. C., 
which has become necessary 
because of travel conditions 
and crowded situations in 
the national capitol. 


State Record 


Wisconsin high school 
principals have cooperated so 
heartily in this project that 
the State has a most remark- 
able record. In 1948, of 459 
high schools in Wisconsin, 
349 girls’ names were sub- 
mitted and 331 of those girls 
responded with their pictures 
for a Wisconsin Centennial 
Year Scrap-book which was 
made by the DAR for the 
Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. 

The Senior girl from each 
high school whose name is 
submitted to State Supt. Cal- 
lahan is selected by the mem- 
bers of the senior class and 
the faculty on the basis of 
dependability, service, lead- 
ership, and patriotism. All 
names must be in the State 
Superintendent’s Office by 











Purpose of the conference 
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Feb. 22. 


BRACKEN OF MISSOURI NAMED AASA PRESIDENT 





John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent of schools, Clayton, 
Mo., has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Admin- 
istrators in a mail ballot con- 
ducted among association 
members. He will take office 
March 15, succeeding Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pasadena, 
Cal., who automatically be- 
comes first vice-president. 

Other officers elected for 
the coming year, according 
to the results of the balloting 
announced by the Board of 
Tellers here, include Will C. 
Crawford, superintendent of 
city schools, San Diego, Cal., 
who was named second vice- 
president, and Herbert B. 
Bruner, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn., 
who was selected for a four- 
year term on the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Bracken has been su- 
perintendent of schools at 
Clayton, a community: of 
13,000, since 1923. He has 
served the AASA as a mem- 
ber of its Executive Commit- 
tee from 1943 to 1947, as 
chairman of the 1942 Year- 
book Commission which pre- 





pared “Health ‘in Schools,’ 
and as a member of its Ad- 
visory Council. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 31) 


call for general sessions in 
the morning to be addressed 
by leaders in education and 
in the afternoons small 
group meetings discussing 
problems of special interest. 


College Credit 

The theme of the confer- 
ence will be, “A United Pro- 
fession: An Expansion of 
Loyalties”. Two semester 
hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit will be of- 
fered, and for those desiring 
credit a college tuition fee of 
five dollars will be charged. 
A fee of $57 will be charged 
which includes room, meals, 
and incidentals. 

Plymouth is located in the 
midst of New Hampshire’s 
lake and mountain region, a 
well-known vacation land. 
Those interested in the con- 
ference may secure registra- 
tion blanks by writing to the 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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330 West 42nd Street 





New and Timely 
iu High School Texts 


LIVING IN THE CITY 
—Adams and Walker 


A new basic civics textbook offering a simple, interest- 
ing presentation of city life and problems. 


PSYCHOLOGY for LIVING 
—Sorenson and Malm 


Especially suitable for courses in psychology and the 
social studies. Applies basic principles to high school 
students’ needs and problems. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
—French and Svensen 


New Fifth Edition offering a complete revision, with 
new chapters on aircraft drawing, welding drawing, 
and production illustration. New text-films. 


George Pfeil, Wisconsin Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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WEA Honor Roll 


An Honor Roll listing the 
names of the school systems 
which were 100% in the WEA as 
of January 1 appeared in the 
January Journal. We regret that 
there were omissions of schools 
from that list. Considering, how- 
ever, the factors involved in com- 
piling the information it is a sur- 
prise there were not more. 

No doubt others should be 
added. In the case of schools 
where teachers are enrolled as 
members of the county associa- 
tion we have no means of know- 
ing whether or not a school is 
100% unless it is specifically re- 
ported to the WEA office. Our 
aim is to make the Honor Roll 
accurate and complete. You can 
help us now by reporting your 
membership if you have not been 
listed, and you can help us next 
fall by seeing that the forms on 
which membership is reported 
are completely filled out indicat- 
ing 100% membership. 













COUNTIES 
Burnett Pepin 
Eau Claire Waushara 
Grant Winnebago 
Iowa 
CITIES 
Antigo Marathon 
Bonduel Palmyra 
- Elkhart Lake Reedsburg 
Fennimore Stoughten 
Greendale Weyauwega 
Kenosha Wild Rose 
Kiel 
STC 
Eau Claire 
JADVENTURE TRAILS 
:, j\ Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 


Ei adventure trips to. . Europe, Mexico, 


16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada and 
Alaska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineraries, 
experienced leadership... Reauest Booklet TQ. 








LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


Something new in handicraft for 
rural schools, tried and proven in six 
test counties in Wisconsin. Send $2.00 
for one each of ten different kits for 
class room handicraft. All eight grades. 
All assembly materials included all 
ready to assemble and decorate. All 
wood—no: paper. 


REDI-CUT WOOD CRAFT 
Lake Mills, Wis. 


Send cash, money order or personal 
check (no stamps please) 
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CLIP CORNER 


BRrrr ... February is the shortest 
month of the year. Anything else we 


can say good about it? 
* * * 





Anybody deny it? 

An awfulot of people waste 

An awfulot of time at 

An awfulot of meetings that 

Don’t amount to an AWFULOT! 

* * * 

Overheard: The principal is a man 
with a worried look on his assistant’s 
face? 

2019 

Educators can become so concerned 
with big words that they lose track of 
big ideas, 

* * * 

When teacher puts on a daily show 
in the classroom with her temper- 
tantrums the children may do anything 
to get an encore. 

* * * 

Tax time reminds us forcibly that 

the more we get the less we got. 
* * * 

Men teachers don’t wear a hat in 
zero weather because they want to keep 
a “cool-head.” 

* * * 

No wonder children find it difficult 

to think. There’s a veritable war in the 


. By Cee 


creation of “thought replacement gad- 





gets.” ... You name ’em. 
* * * 
There are few arguments worth win- 
ning ... IF they cost a friendship. 
* * * 


After 40 it is still possible to get the 
“new look”... it merely takes longer. 
* * * 

Extremes in discipline are worse 
than no discipline. 

* * * 

People who refuse to take them- 
selves seriously may live longer . 
but not as well! 

eo 2<8 

One of the troubles with education 
is that teachers tend to think too fre- 
quently in terms of the average pupil. 

* * * 

Educators have the best products 
any salesman ever had to sell; yet we 
too often fail to make even a demon- 
stration of our wares. 

‘*e# * * 

“We live in a world where no two 
people are alike; and no two people 
are alike on the same day.” 

* * * 

February reminds us too that the 
groundhog is a smart animal. He 
doesnt’ try to write a Clip Corner. 





Have you seen 
MM  ~LRGee 
® simple, direct teaching 

@ logical, clear-cut organization 
®@ full coverage of skills 


@ systematic testing program 


® strong program of grammar read- 
iness and grammar 


@ stress on vocabulary enrichment 








World Book Company sap saramearerinnsnecsen tee: 


Language 
for Daily Use 


by DAWSON ‘and MILLER 


The series that answers the child's 
why in language; it sets up easy, 
purposeful goals, assuring success 
and power in speaking and in 


writing. 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
CLAY MATHERS, STATE REP. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Safe in Port (Sound; Color; 17 min.; 
$3.50 GI; Use: Lang. Arts, Inter- 
med.; Geog., Sr. H. S.; Soc. St., In- 
termed., Jr. H. S.) 

Seeing actual operations involved in 
constructing piers and breakwaters in 
harbor development. Shows the impor- 
tance and effort involved in building 
safe harbors at seaports. Portrays the 
power of the sea, the dredging of chan- 
nels, and the filling of harbor bays, and 
interesting detail on the construction of 
piers and breakwaters. Well suited to 


geography study of coastal regions. 
(Frith) 
Story of Coffee (Sound; B&W; 10 


min.; $1.75 T; Use: Geog., Sr. H. S.; 

Home Ec., Jr. H. S.; Sr. H. S.; Soe. 

St., Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Clubs, Jr. 

H. S., Adult) 

Southern Brazilian coffee described 
from the planting of seeds until the 
finished coffee is loaded into ships at 
the world’s greatest coffee-exporting 
port, Santos. Includes the processes of 
raising seedlings, cultivating, and fer- 
tilizing the young trees, procedures of 
picking by hand; sorting, washing, dry- 
ing, and removing the hulls before 
packing and shipping to Santos; ex- 
pert graders checking samples before 
selling and shipping. (Pan Am. Union) 


Three Fox Fables (Sound; B&W; 11 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Nat. Sci., Pri- 
mary, Intermed.; Read. Readiness, 
Primary; Soc. St., Primary, Inter- 
med.) 

Through direct photography the 
meaning and charm of three of Aesop’s 
best-known fables recaptured by the 
use of live animals, ‘“‘The Fox and the 
Grapes,” “The Fox and the Crow,” 
“The Fox and the Stork.” Each se- 
quence concluding with the morals of 
the three fables. (EBF) 


Winter on the Farm (Sound; Color; 
10 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Lang. Arts, 
Primary, Intermed.; Nat. Sci., Pri- 
mury, Intermed.; Read. Readiness, 
Primary; Soc. St., Primary; Inter- 
med.) 


Shows typical farm life in the win- 
ter months as experienced by farm 
children: going into the woods to cut a 
Christmas tree, seeing the tracks of a 
rabbit, a fox and a deer and soon the 
animals themselves, feeding the cows 
and horses, putting out food for the 
birds, observing the woodchuck’s den 
and other signs of approaching spring. 
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See also Spring on the Farm, Summer 
on the Farm, Autumn on the Farm. 


(EBF) 


Using the Bank (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 
T; Use: Civics, Jr. H. S.3; Math, 
Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Commercial 
Subj., Sr. H. S.) 

The film shows the place the commu- 
nity bank plays in our society. The 
services that it renders: safekeeping of 
savings and valuables, loaning of 
money to small businesses, making 
change for business men, and manag- 
ing check-writing service—are shown 
through a series of behind-the-scene 
shots. The Federal Reserve Banks’ 
clearing-house function is also ex- 
plained. (Britannica) 


Money at Work (Sound; 18 min.; $1.00 
GI; Use: Arith., Jr. H. S.; Soc. St., 
Sr. H. S.; Econ., College; Commer- 
atl, Jt. 8, Sr. H. 3.3. Clube 
Junior, Adult.) 


The American standard of living, its 
relationship to the pooling of invest- 
ments of millions of Americans which 
makes possible mass production tech- 
niques are shown as they relate to the 
control of the investment market by 
the New York Stock Exchange. A 
splendid account of stock buying and 
selling, and the mechanics through 


which millions of shares of stock aie 
accounted for daily on the exchange, 
To be used with the film, Work of tie 
stock Exchange. (Assn. of Stock Exch, 
Firms) 


Soil Resources (Our) (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Agric., Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege; Conservation, Jr. H. S., Sr. H. 
S.; Gen. Sci., Jr. H. S.; Geology, Sr. 
H. S., College; Soc. St., Jr. H. S.) 
Excellent description of how soil is 

formed—how sand and wind, freeze 
and thaw, the work of lichens and run- 
ning water, break rocks apart so that 
plants can take root and build up 
humus. Through animation the four 
great soil groups of the United States 
and the world are located and described 
in terms of their man-cultivated crops 
and natural cover. (Britannica) 


Education Through Play! FQX-BLOQ X 


@ Original Entire-Class Building Blocks En- 
courage Children to Play Together and Learn 
by Actually Doing. One set enough for class 
to construct Walk-In Playhouse to hold 10 chil- 
dren. All-Wood—Self-Locking—No Bolts. $145 
F.O.B. Battle Creek. Fox Jr. $100. 

Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX sarnte Enzex’ micu. 











CLUB PINS AND GUARDS...MENALS—TROPHIES 


Hee 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports,Commerce,Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Library...and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
groups. Mfgrs.since 1912. 

orPl J 1031 W. 7th St 

los Angeles 14, California 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 


WHY are th 
Cie Jonny sons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


February, 1949 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin, 
1848-1925 


This note indeed is only a brief ref- 
erence to that monumental work, A 
History of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1848-1925 which has been written 
by Merle Curti and Vernon Carsten- 
sen of the history department. Not only 
is it a detailed history of the develop- 
ment of higher learning in the State and 
its relationship to the rest of the pub- 
lic educational system, but it is also an 
intellectual history of the nation as 
well. Volume I, which has just been pub- 
lished, begins with the origins of ideas 
which entered into the concept of a 
public university. After discussing the 
aims of the founders and the establish- 
ment of the physical set-up, the authors 
launch into an account of the person- 
alities who really made the institution 
great. ‘Significant developments in the 
evolution of student life and the rise 
of college athletics come under the crit- 
ical eye of the historian. These 739 
pages of Volume I take us only to 
1925. Six months from now Volume II 
will appear which will complete the 
account of the first century of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Much research, 
careful study, and painstaking writing 
mark the first volume. If you want to 
be an informed Badger you will read 
the History of the University of Wis- 
consin published in- commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of _ its 
founding. 

The University of Wisconsin Press 
Vol. I, $6; Vol. I and II, $10 


No Peddlers Allowed 


Alfred R. Schumann, principal of 
the Oakwood School of Milwaukee 
County, has written a most interesting 
and informative biography of Sol Lev- 
itan, the pack peddler who rose from a 
penniless immigrant boy from Russia 
to bank president and treasurer of Wis- 
consin for twelve years. Sol’s life in 
Russia, his experience as a peddler in 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin and later 
a banker, and his fling in politics in 
Wisconsin are vividly portrayed by Mr. 
Schumann. Besides the biographical 
account of Mr. Levitan, the author in- 
troduces many important figures in 
Wisconsin politics who were contem- 


poraries of Mr. Levitan. 
C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., Appleton $3.00 


Miiwaukee, a History of a City 


Bayrd Still, professor of history of 
New York University, has told in 638 
pages of this exhaustive study the 
story of the evolution of a city from a 
wilderness trading post into the great 
metropolis that Milwaukee is today. It 
is the history of a mid-western Amer- 
ican city which has developed during 
the time our country has changed from 
a predominantly rural population to the 
period when over half the people live 
in cities. The nationalities background, 
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the politics of the expanding city, the 
flow of commerce, and the pattern of 
culture are all traced from village to 
metropolis. From the earliest settler 
who beached his canoe at the mouth of 
the Milwaukee River one summer day 
toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the leading personalities in in- 
dustry, politics, and culture—all pass 
in review. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madison $6.00 


Neighbors in the Americas 


Neighbors in the Americas for Grade 
5 is the third in Our Neighbor Series 
of geographies. It is organized into five 
distinct units. Unit I introduces the 
pupil to the over-all view of America 
through an airplane flight from Alaska 
to Argentina. Unit II deals with the 
Northland; Unit III, the United States; 
Unit IV, Mexico and Central America; 
and Unit V, South America. In addi- 
tion to the factual information and 
numerous black and white pictures, 
J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 
son have a unique method of making 
the pupil sense the importance of ge- 
ography. In a series of six color pic- 
tures the authors show the steps 
through which many products go from 
the original source to the use of man. 


The John C. Winston Co. $1.92 


Winning Words 

Winning Words aims to heip high 
school students to express themselves 
more effectively, to read with under- 
standing, and to listen intelligently. 
Part One is devoted to exploring the 
word resources of our language: the 
meanings of words essential to the vo- 
cabulary of an educated person, their 
origin and historical development, the 
varied ways of using them in speaking 
and writing, the use of dictionaries, 
thesauruses, and books of synonyms. 
Part Two puts in simple form the re- 
sults of the latest language studies in 
how meanings of words shift and de- 
velop under the influence of our inner 
desires and social environment. Fre- 
quent cartoons emphasize the impor- 
tance of using specific and colorful 
words to express thought. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


$2.00 


Yates-Fisher 





Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 


Mechanical Drawing 


This is the 5th edition of Mechanical 
Drawing by French and Svensen which 
has been revised and enlarged by Carl 
L. Svensen. It represents the progress 
and improvement in mechanical draw- 
ing. New chapters have been added on 
Production Drawing, Aircraft Draw- 
ings, and Welding Drawings. Visual 
materials (McGraw-Hill Text Films) 
are now available to extend the effec- 
tiveness of this book ‘or teaching me- 
chanical drawing. The films are corre- 
lated with the text. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.80 


The Newest 
Geography Program 
MAN 
IN His WORLD 


by Barrows, Parker 
and Sorensen 








Our Big World 


grade 4 


The American 
Continents 
grade 5 


Old World Lands 
grade 6 


A World View 


grade 7 


Wisconsin “Representative: 
RONALD LAYDE 
P. O. Box 2 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


SILVER 
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BURDETT WY 
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COMPANY 


221 E. 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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in the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets. ..allexpensestop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 
ready to help you plan your 
vacation—write today. 
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YOURS for the asking 


The coupons in this issue are just 
waiting for you to use them. New prod- 
ucts and new services are constantly 
being offered to teachers. Use the ad- 
vertisers’ own coupons or use the one 
below. Both will go to work for you 
at once. 


21ic “A Treasure Chest” of club jewels, 
pins, and emblems suggests pins 
for schools, clubs and organiza- 
tions including commercial study 
groups, press and journalism home 
economics, Spanish, Latin, mathe- 
matics, music, lettermen and var- 
sity clubs, Honor Service Scholar- 
ship and many more. In requesting 
folder,- indicate in what club or 
activity you are especially inter- 
ested. (J. A. Meyers & Co.) 


30c Pertinent Facts about Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated 12-page book- 
let, on the origin and uses of coal 
and the fascinating development in 
modern mechanized mining, pre- 
pared for upper elementary and 
high school work. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


3lec A poster map of Glacier National 
Park will bring back memories of 
a delightful vacation or inspire 
plans for a trip in the future. 
Colorful to use in the classroom. 
(Great Northern Railway) 


38c The Railroad Story: Science, Re- 


search, and Railroad Progress. 
Tells the story of the progress of 
American Railroads with emphasis 
on their scientific development, 
and the social implications of these 
developments. The booklet is 
adapted to units in science, social 
studies, geography, history, eco- 
nomics commercial subjects, and 
remedial reading. Chapters can be 
used for specific courses of study. 
Illustrated. Primarily for students 
in the upper grades. (Association 
of American Railroads) 


34¢c Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
new catalog describes a library of 
800 educational sound motion pic- 
tures. The alphabetical listing 
gives a comprehensive description 
of all films. An innovation in this 
catalog is a special section which 
lists the subject area correlation 
for all Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 
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Gay, individual serv- 
ings for classroom luncheons or at 
home. Fold an 8” square of heavy 
white paper twice, so it makes 4 sec- 
tions. Draw the design as shown. Cut 
along heavy lines, fold along dotted 
lines. Decorate 4 sides with Crayola 
Drawing Crayons. 

Crayola is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Crayons that do not 
smudge or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. They are the standard by 
which all wax crayons are judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


_ Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


21e 30¢ 81¢ 33¢ 84¢c 
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